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Individual and Foreign Policy 


AS A CANADIAN one of the things 
which disturb me is the fact that it is 
increasingly difficult for an ordinary 
individual to the foreign 
policy of his own country The 
tact that there is fairly general agree- 
ment on this subject by the represen- 
tatives of the four main political par- 
ties in Parliament adds to the 
difficulty. 

One of the main objections in the 
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Canada’s own defence should be our 
primary responsibility and that be- 
fore sending troops abroad we should 
first assume the active defense of all 
our own territory, including New- 
foundland and the Far North. 

How can such views—or in fact any 
views—receive consideration, or in 
what way can an individual influence 
foreign policy today? 

Rosemere, Que. FL 


eves of many: the feeling that Can- 
ada increasingly is becoming a satel- 
lite of the U.S. and that the centre 
of our foreign policy, once in Down- 
ing Street, has now shifted by way 
of Ottawa to Washington. Many re- 
member that our southern neighbor 
was two years late in coming to our 
defense in both world wars and do 
not seem inclined to break any speed 
records in getting into this one. 
Moreover there is a conviction that 
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Wages and Inflation 
MAY I enter a mild protest against 
remarks that wage increases cause 


i When it comes to letterpressing your halftones’ 
, delicate screen, Multifold Enamel star 
indeed, a star worthy of an Oscar! 
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On its smooth and snowy coating every detail 
se of your black-and-whites sparkle, your color 
re plates emerge with fresh and compelling realism. 
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enamored of Multifold’s two-sided loveliness 
for doing full justice to superlative photo- 
engravings. Then, too, Multifold is made to 


endure harsh, repeated creasing. 
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inflation? It is caused by increases in 
the circulation of money, more rapid 
than increases in the supply of goods 
and services available for consump- 
tion. Inflation of the present type, that 
is, has resulted from large scale Gov- 
ernment spending for economical’y 
non-productive purposes, however in- 
portant these purpéses from any other 
point of view. 

Inflation then produces price rises, 
as increased buying power comes on 
the market. Then wages, profits, and 
other payments are increased in a 
attempt of various groups to keep up 
with increasing prices. Wages con- 
stitute by far the greater part of the 
national income, and the cost of a/l 
goods and services, so that wage ir- 
creases play a larger part in fixing and 


making permanent price increases 
than does any other factor in the 


equation, but wage increases do nct 
cause inflation. They are merely iis 
most dangerous result. 


Montreal, Que. P. C. ARMSTRONG 
Fight 
I SHOULD hate to see SATURDAY 


NIGHT lower its flag in its crusade 
against the misuse of “flaunt” and 
“tlout”. There are a number of other 
words with some similarity of sound 
or meaning that are frequently con- 
fused: “infer” for “imply”, “past” for 
“passed”, “comprise” in the sense of 
“compose”. I almost came to the con- 
clusion, in forty years of proofread- 
ing, that the men who wrote the auc- 
tioneers’ advertisements were alone in 


using “comprise” correctly—in_ intro- 
ducing their lists of goods. 
And there is “nerve-wracking”, with 


that ever-present superfluous W, which 
SATURDAY NIGHT itself perpetrates in 
the June 12 issue. 

Winnipeg, Man. 
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Foreign Policy 


FROM Michael Barkway’s article 
“AIL Right, What Is Our Foreign Pol- 
icy?” (SN, May 8), I quote “So far 
as we are concerned the object of this 
operation is to defeat the aggression 
in Korea, and nothing else.” If he 
with this statement, does he 
think that the Communist slogan of 
“World Revolution” has changed 
1917? A Communist has no 
“limited” territory to liberate or con- 
quer. His goal is still the world, and 
Canada is part of this world. If the 
Communists had been satisfied with 
a Russian Revolution, the world 
would not be in the state that it is in 
today. 

Nothing pleases Communists more 
than our present policy of a limited 
commitment. Let us hope that in Ca 
ada’s hour of need, the remaining 
democratic countries do not have the 
same foreign policy of a limited cor- 
mitment as we now have. 
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@ /n Part Il of his Foreign Policy cr- 
ticles (May 15), Mr. Barkway point 4d 
out that Korea is a secondary spher 
But Western Europe is the only ara 
where the Russians could win a d-- 
cisive victory. “We must put into Ei 
rope, as the crucial sphere, the best 
‘deterrent force’ we can.” 
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One of the 38,000 Sun Life of Can- 
ada annuitants receiving his regular 
income cheque. In many instances this 
lifetime income was provided by 
regular small payments during the 
annuitant's best earning years. Others 
at older ages used a lump sum from 
savings or capital to guard against 
advancing years. Independence in 
old age can be made certain with a 


Sun Life Pension policy. 
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BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and 
Day School for Girls 


10 ELM AVENUE, 
TORONTO 


Junior and Honour > 
Matriculation 


also 


Junior School—Art—Music—Household 
Economics—Secretarial Course— 
Swimming Pool—Skiing at School Farm 
Skating. Property consists of eight 
buildings and ten acres of land. Modern 
lass-rooms. 


Fall term commences September 6th. 
Early Registration desirable. 
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Cover: At Malton, Ont., A. V. Roe Ltd.’s Orenda, 
considered to be one of the most powerful gas tur- 
bine engines in the world, is the subject of almost 
fatherly pride by two of the key figures in its develop- 
ment. They are, /eft, Avro’s Chief Test Pilot, Don 
Rogers, who took the now Orenda-powered CF100 on 
a first flight last month, and Paul B. Dilworth, Manager 
and Chiet Engineer of Avro’s Gas Turbine Engineering 
Division. Dilworth, 35, is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto. Since college days his ambition has been 
centred on the progress of gas turbines in Canada. He 
played a major part in the making of the Orenda and 
also in that of the Orenda’s forerunner, the Chinook. The CF100 and its Orenda 
were designed to meet, among other things, the special air defence needs of 
Canada. Produced and RCAF-manned in adequate numbers, they should fill the 
bill and then some. This is a comforting thought when you consider that the 
shortest air route from any potential aggressor to North American production 





centres is across Canada. For mere on Canada’s contribution to the jet age. see 
Page 8.—Photo hy Vern Morse. 
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DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF CANADA 


REQUIRES 


FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
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Organization and Methods Analysts 
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To assist Federal Government Departments 
on Organizational and Management problems 
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National Employment Service Offices and Post Offices. Applications 
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RENOVATION | 


SAVES REDECORATING 


Every type of interior wall decoration 
is restored to lasting freshness and 
beauty by our new cleaning and reno 
vating processes with simplicity 
ind remarkable speed at small cost 
Photo shows before and after our treat 
ment. Let us furnish prices and full 
details on renovating vour 
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THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


ot the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
1930-31; 


at his home in Fredericton 
Frederick S. Corrigan, 73. Chair 


man of Board of General Steel Wares: 


W. J. Patterson. Member of the suddenly at- his home in Toronto 
Trans] t Commissioners 
PM St. Laurent HONORS 
t-Gy ! Saskatche 
: faalitna ack Dr. Graham Huckell of Edmonton, 
“ es as President of the Canadian Ortho 
si paedic Association 
1. Scott Miacdonald, 5° is been 
5 sca oli L. G. Gillett, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Bank ot lo 
onto, as President of the Canadia 
DEATHS Bankers’ Association 
Canon G. P. Woollcombe, toundc David Kennedy of Mont 
A < oe Ottawa Otta President of the Canadian Feed N 
x5 facturers’ National Council 
Edgar C. Thrupp of Vancouver, 88 Leonard W. Fraser of Halifax. as 
natior known for his earth President ot the NS Barristers’ Societs 
Ca forecasts, in Robert Donnell, Dominion carillon 
\ . neur, reelected President of the Guild 
The Rev. Frank Baird, Moderator of Carillonneurs in North America 






of 
ROYAL TOUR 


OFFICIALS trom many departments, 
headed by Charles Stein, Under-Secre- 
tary of State, are working under pres- 
sure to draft an itinerary for Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
All over Canada people are clamoring 
to know where the Royal couple will 
stop, but there is little chance of a firm 
answer for a while. The Canadian 
Government must settle its outline 
plan first, knowing that it cannot hope 
to satisfy everybody, and then the 
plan must go to London for the Prin 
cess’s approval. 

Time is short to get everything 
arranged. It’s safe to say that no prov- 
ince will be left out and that occasions 
of state will be kept to a minimum 
Suggestions had been made for a few 
days’ stop at Jasper—as the King and 
Queen stopped at Banff in 1939. But 
October is not the ideal month for 
Jasper, and it is possible that the half- 
Way rest may be in Victoria, BC. 

First thoughts were that the Princess 
might be asked to open Parliament or 
to assent to bills in some of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. But this is con- 
stitutionally impossible. As the heir- 
presumptive, the Princess does not 
outrank the King’s representative, the 
Governor-General. She and the Duke, 
however, may attend parliamentary 
address Parliament, which 
neither the King nor the Governor- 
General may do except at. forma! 
openings and prorogations 


KOREAN CEASE-FIRE 


CEASE-FIRE in Korea cannot ensure 
the quick return of the Canadian 
troops. Some western troops may be 


debates or 


required there tor a considerable time 


OTTAWA VIEW 


and the Canadian brigade, as a | 
arrival, may be late in being wit 
drawn. But if the 25th Brigade is 1 
actually fighting there will be little c 
for replacement trobps now at Wai 


wright, Alta. So some 4,000 men cou d 
become available to support the 27 h 


Infantry Brigade now training 

Europe. Initial training is being dor¢ 
with British-type weapons such as th¢ 
25th Brigade is using in Korea. But 
U.S. equipment is on order for two 
divisions; the 27th will switch to these 
weapons before sailing for Europe. 


THE RIFLE BUSINESS 
THE suggested meeting of U.S. D 
tence Secretary George Marshall, U4 
Defence Minister Emmanuel Shinwell 
and Canada’s Brooke Claxton m: 
after all, resolve the foolish disp) 
about future patterns of rifle. Soldix 
and politicians both agree that 
only way to break the deadlock is 
take the argument out of the hands 
the technicians and let ministers tackle 
it on broader principles. 

The British have had their I< 
Enfield .303 calibre rifle since Sot 
African war days. Change to a mi 
modern weapon was urgent and 
British get credit here for their det. 
mination to make a switch. 1 
Americans also expect to change th 
Garand .300 rifle but they don’t fe 
the same urgency about it and tl 
haven't found a new type which satis 
fies them. Their objection to the B 
ish .280 is understood to be that i 
deficient in what thev call 
power:” they want more lead rat! 
than less. 


“stopp 


Outside the ranks of the technic 
even the soldiers admit that the ar 
ment is largely phoney. 


The ordin 
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soldier is not a marksman: by the time 
the enemy is near enough for him to 
hit, almost any of the rifles will do the 
job provided he has enough confidence 
to stand and fire it in the right direc- 
tion. The technicians’ search for the 
perfect rifle is, in the Canadian view, 
, serious threat to allied cooperation 
in the field. 

It is hoped that the three ministers 
will at least insist on the adoption of 
: common round of rifle and small 
arms ammunition. If the rival tech- 
nicians insist on their own fancy pat- 
tern of weapon to fire it, the Govern- 
ments may have to give them that 
luxury. But to divide the armies by 
using different ammunition, with all 
the production and supply difficulties 
involved, this is something that, in the 
Canadian view, we definitely cannot 
ifford. 


GIVING AWAY $25 MILLION 


WE’VE MADE some progress to- 
wards spending the $15 million Can- 
ada is giving India and the $10 million 
we are giving Pakistan under the first 
vear of the Colombo Plan. Senior 
officials trom both countries have been 
in Ottawa reviewing acceptable pro- 
jects. Pakistan looks like using our 


help mostly for hydro-electric develop- 
ment and railways; India for irriga- 
tion, some hydro, industrial plants, 
and technical schools. 

Both Governments must now pre- 
pare detailed estimates and specifica- 
tions of the machinery and equipment 
they would need from us. Meanwhile 
the Canadian Government will investi- 
gate our production possibilities. Un- 
less things move fast from now on it 
may not be possible to spend all the 
money within this financial year. Any 
funds left for India might be used for 
wheat, but it is better to spend as 
much as possible on capital develop- 
ment projects. 


PC PROSPECTS 


ARTHUR L. SMITH has now for- 
mally resigned his Calgary seat and the 
Conservatives are ready with anothe1 
candidate who looks like a winner. 
Their eye is on a prominent and 
highly-regarded businessman, C. O. 
Nickle. The nominating convention 
has not yet been held, but if it goes as 
expected, most people, Liberals as well 
as PC’s, think he can probably hold 
the seat. However, the Liberals have 
still to find a candidate, and they can 
decide the date of the by-election. 


MORE HELP FOR BEAVER 


OPEN tor business is Lord Beaver- 
brook’s University Press of New 
Brunswick, Ltd. It has the professed 
aim of “helping reverse the trend of 
years by opening up careers for young 
men and women in the Maritimes” 
and keeping work in the seaside prov- 
inces that is now going to other prov- 
inces. Official publisher is John 
Michael Stewart Wardell, business 
associate and friend of Lord Beaver- 
brook, trom England. 

An acquisition of University Press, 
Fredericton Daily 
Gleaner, has been upped from its tra- 
ditional seven columns to eight, and 
has undergone a transformation. With 
new make-up. new type-faces and 
sharper, clearer pictures turned out by 
a new engraving plant, it promises to 
give other New Brunswick dailies a 
run for their money. 

President is J. Alexander Crocket, 
Whose family has published — the 
Gleaner since 1880. Other officials 
ire Horace M. Block, managing 
director; C. W. Clark, editor; John W. 
Sancton, managing editor; Frank P 
Lister, advertising manager; Mrs. A. 
E. Mathewson, city editor, a Gleaner 
standby for 50 years, and Patrick J. 
Thibodeau, circulation manager. 

Besides publishing the Gleaner, 
University Press of New Brunswick 
will also turn out four-color printing 
and lithographing, embossing and 
bookbinding. 

Heading University Press itself are 
J.J. F. Winslow, KC, chairman of the 
board; W. Wallace Crocket, president; 
Harry Wilson, vice-president; Harold 
M. Peck, secretary-treasurer; Richard 
A. Lewis, development manager; J. 
Clark Acton, — sales manager, and 
Joseph A. Albert, advertising director. 


the 71-vear-old 





LORD BEAVERBROOK 


NOD TO TASS 


AFTER close to two years without 
representation in_ the Parl amentary 
Press Gallery at Ottawa, Tass News 
Agency of Moscow has 
granted membership. Application for 
Arcadi Ogorodni 
N. Palgunov, who 


again been 


representation for 
kov came trom 
signed himself as Director-General ot 
lass, in Moscow, was passed by a 
Gallery executive, 
without a dissenting voice. 
Acceptance of the 


which was expected to stir a contro- 


meeting of the 
application, 


versy anew among Galiery members, 
hinged on whether Arcadi Ogorodni- 
kov enjoved diplomatic status, and 
whether he was regarded as an em- 
plovee ot the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa. The application climaxes a 
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A Provincial Debenture 
Yielding 4.40% 


Che new issue of 414% sinking fund debentures 
of the Province of New Brunswick — one of 
Canada’s oldest provinces — is available to 


yield 4.40%. 
We offer as principals — 
Province of New Brunswick 
414° Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due July 3rd, 1964 


Price: 98.50 and accrued interest 
to yield about 4.40% 


Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


A prospectus will be forwarded gladly upon 
request to any of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company | 
Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener Quebec 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York Chicago Halifax London, Eng. 





McLeop, Younc, WEIR & COMPANY | 


LIMITED 





DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT AND CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 





276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 

Offices at: Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg and New York 


Correspondents in London, England 





McLeop, YounG, WEIR & RATCLIFFE 


MEMBERS OF 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED 
ON ALL EXCHANGES 


ennai 


50 King Street West, Toronto EMpire 


NEXT WEEK IN SATURDAY NIGHT 
Don't Miss . 


THEY ALL WATCH PRINCESS MARGARET 


—a new exclusive story on the popular Princess 
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long period of strife stirred up by 
former representatives in’ the 
Gallery 

It had all begun when the Russian 
early in 1946 

heininov, then head of 
the Tass bureau in Ottawa, had been 
jer Col. Nicolai Zabotin, 


with the cover name 


Tass 


spy probe disclosed 


t 
that Nicolai 
working unc 
military attache, 
ot Martin 
Just a few 


of the Press Gallery had given a cock- 


months before, members 





tail party for Zheininov on the eve a successor to Zheininov as Tass rep- 
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Simple Cold-Control 


is easy to use. Just set 





the dial and water is always 


delivered at the temperature 





you select. 






cooling unit helps kee 


costs down. 


tell you why 








Thick Insulation 


on bottom and sides of 


of his return to Russia. He left in 
December, 1945. After his part in the 
espionage plot discovered, the 
Gallery passed a resolution of cen- 
sure on “Big Nick”, as he was called, 
on the grounds that he had shame- 
fully abused the hospitality of Canada 
and Canadian newspapermen. 

Later, with the diplomatic status 
of Tass employees still in doubt, a 
member of the executive resigned in 
protest when Simeon Shcherbatykh, 


Was 












p cooling 





resentative, was feted in the lounge of 
the Gallery just prior to his return 
to Russia in December, 1949. 

Then just last year, Chester Bloom, 
head of the Winnipeg Free Press 
Bureau and then president of the 
Gallery, ejected a self-styled Tass rep- 
resentative when he marched in and 
demanded his typewriter without pro- 
ducing proper credentials. 

Ogorodnikov appeared in the Gal- 
lery last year shortly after his arrival 
in Ottawa to invite newspapermen to 









Magic Action 
Bubbler 


combines bubbler and 
valve in one trim, 
smooth-working unit. 












Thrifty Meter-Miser 


is the simplest refrigerating mech- 
anism ever built — your assurance 
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a cocktail party at the Soviet Embas- 
sy. Chester Bloom told him that he 
would resist in every way Tass’ efforts 
to gain Gallery membership. 


Limited Access 


It was felt that the Tass man—in 
the light of the status of “Big Nick” 
in the Russian spy ring and subse- 
guent information on the semi-diplo- 
matic status of Simeon Shcherbatykh 
—should have no more access to news 
conferences and press facilities than 
the information officer of any embassy 
in Ottawa. For a Conymons committee 
was told that Shcherbatykh enjoyed 
privileges not extended to Alex Inglis, 
Ottawa correspondent of the London 
Times, or any other overseas corres- 
pondent, which included exemption 
from customs examination, and spec- 
ial privileges in the exchange of for- 
eign currency. 

But it is now understood that Ogor- 
odnikov came to Canada on an ordi- 
nary visa in March, 1950. He is not 
in Ottawa as a diplomat, nor is he 
listed as an employee of the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Moreover, application for member- 
ship was made in the approved man- 
ner by letter from the head of the 
Moscow news agency, the letter de 
scribing Arcadi Ogorodnikov — as 
a qualified newspaperman to report 
proceedings of the Parliament of 
Canada. Hence, the was clear 
cut. The Gallery executive felt it had 
no alternative but to pass the appli- 
cation. R. M. 


issue 


@ A name that had become an institu- 
tion, almost, on the masthead of the 
Orillia Packet and Times, that ot 
editor C. Harold Hale, disappeared 
recently. Editor Hale retired after 64 
vears with the weekly. He joined its 
staff when it was the Orillia Packet 
founded by his father George Hale 
and uncle William Hale. He and his 
brother James, who retired last year, 


succeeded them. The 76-year-old 


newspaperman, who used his paper in 
an effort to bring improvements to 
the community, will contribute occa- 
sionally to the columns of the Packet 
and Times, which has been purchased 
by the chain owned by Roy Thomson 
ot Toronto. 





—Capital Press 
LATEST Tass representative to make 
his appearance, Arcadi Ogorodnikoy 
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The Royal Visit 


THE future Queen of Canada and the husband 
who will be her Prince Consort will visit their 
Canadian realm in October. They will receive a 
welcome whose warmth will be much less the 
result of the high office which the Princess will 
some day hold, than of the affection which she 
has won for herself by her behavior in the dit- 
ficult position of heir presumptive. Prince Philip 
is also a popular figure, and the domestic life ot 
the young couple appears to be precisely the kind 
that Canadians most strongly approve of. They 
are a pair of charming young people facing 
tremendous responsibilities in a spirit of courage 
and of devotion to duty. 

In view of this visit, which is clearly the result 
of a well-timed invitation by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, it would seem tactful for the Post Office to 
drop for the time being its project of abolishing the 
term “Roval Mail”. It would be unfortunate it 
future Royalty should happen to be around just 
as the word “Royal” is being painted out on the 
departmental vehicles. 

The Canadian Post Office belongs to and is 
operated by the Crown in the right of the Domin- 
ion—or if we are not permitted to use that phrase, 
in the right of Canada. It is as Royal as the Cana- 
dian Navy, which is still not ashamed to use that 
adjective. It is not the personal property of Mr. 
Rinfret, and was not the personal property of any 
of the preceding Postmasters General on whom 
he casts the responsibility for this change of usage. 


No Ground for Alarm 


THERE is some agitation in Toronto because, 
under the new anti-discrimination law of Ontario 
regarding employment, the bylaw requiring that 
city employees must be British subjects has be- 
come unlawful. Some of the citizens seem to be 
laboring under the delusion that to require British 
subjectship is automatically to ensure against dis- 
loyalty. This is of course the purest nonsense. The 
Communist party has any number of top members 
Who are British subjects, many of them by birth, 
and while we do not propose to assert that all 
members of the Communist party are necessarily 
disloyal we are quite confident that the people who 
are objecting to the anti-discrimination law are 
all convinced that no Communist should be em- 
ployed by the city, and we are not going to take 
issue with them on that point. 

The idea that safety is attained in any task by 
the far too simple method of strictly excluding 
certain classes of people (usually foreigners or 
persons with little influence) from employment in 
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it has no foundation either in theory or in expe- 
rience. The only thing that is attained by that 
method is a certain amount of protection of the 
privileged classes from the competition of the un- 
privileged. Nothing would prevent the city from 
requiring a certain term of residence, in Canada 
or even in Toronto, as a condition of employment, 
since this would have nothing to do with the pro- 
hibited grounds of discrimination; and it would be 
a much more useful means of ensuring that the 
character of the employee could easily be inquired 
into than any flat rule against all non-British 


persons. 


The Case of “Remember Me”’ 


THE eminently Canadian novel “Remember Me” 
by Edward F. Meade, which both the Massey 
Commission and SaAvuRDAY NiGHT have described 
as being still unpublished in Canada, is not quite 
so unpublished as we supposed. The Reprint So- 
cietv of Canada Ltd., a book club with an excel- 
lent list of selections to its credit, produced a 
Canadian edition of “Remember Me” in May 
1949. The great majority of the Reprint Society’s 
titles are available only to members of the book 
club, that being a condition of the reprint rights 
when the society does not control the copyright in 
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SSYIA Cm e102 


INDIA will soon be holding its elections, 
with “the world’s biggest electorate”. We 
are not sure that bigger democracies are bet- 





ter democracies. 


The term “Royal Mail” is being discarded 
by the Canadian Post Office as “obsolete” 
Will somebody kindly tell us which word is 


no longer applicable? 


Russia would be licked if she started war 
tomorrow, says Mr. Claxton. By Canada 
and who else? 


Butter is rationed in Australia. China has 
an acute shortage of tea. Canadians are eat- 
ing horsemeat. And even the rich Americans 
consume hot dogs. 


News that Fred Rose will not leave Can- 
ada has suddenly revealed to us the real 
reason why the Communists have selected 
Bobbie Burns as _ their poet laureate. Of 
course:—* My luv is like the Red Red Rose.” 


If the CCF can’t pick up votes when the 
Liberals are losing them, when can they pick 
up votes? 


One condition for peace in Korea should 
have been that the Russians let us know 
where they are going to crop up next. 


Every Communist is a potential anti-Com- 
munist, says a converted Communist. To 
which we would add that the best way to 
turn him into a real anti-Communist is to 
deport him to Russia. 


We suspect that the Red Dean’s “Stalin 
Medal for Peace” will not be hung up in the 
chancel of Canterbury. : 


The Port Arthur News-Chronicle boasts 
of having eliminated the word “very” from 
its columns. A very good—pardon us, an 
excellent—idea. 


Fifty years ago noisy children were taken 
to the woodshed. Now they are provided 
with a rumpus room. 


Lucy says she likes the idea of having all 
national holidays on Monday, but is not so 
sure about proclaiming Tuesday as the na- 


tional work day—one a week 
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Canada. In the case of the Meade book, as in 
those of Blake’s “Brown Waters” and Salverson’s 
“Immigrant’s Daughter”, it did acquire the copy- 
right and is able to offer the book to the general 
public. This is, we think, the first case in which a 
Canadian book that had never previously been 
handled by a regular Canadian publishing house 
has been offered as a reprint, and we are not great- 
ly surprised that the Massey Commissioners did 
not understand the arrangement. If the regular 
publishers are going to pass up many more works 
of this quality, we hope that the Reprint Society— 
which is doing admirable work in its special field 
—will again be alert to make up for their 


deficiencies 


Are These the Principles? 


THE Canadian Tribune, Communist, is entirely 
satistied with the Myron Kuzych decision, describ- 
ing it as “a victory for the principles of trade 
unionism in Canada”. Kuzych, it continues, “was 
expelled from his union for arguing publicly 
against closed shop principles”. Expulsion from 
the union was equivalent to expulsion from his 
employment, since the shop he worked in was a 
closed shop 

This ts liberty and democracy as they are en- 
visaged by the Communist element in the Cana- 
dian trade unions; and oddly enough we have seen 
no protest against the decision from those elements 
of unionism which are most insistent that the 
courts should have nothing to do with the affairs 
of unions—when it is the employer who is con- 


t 


cerned. There seems to be no objection to the 


courts when it is a matter of bringing a dissident 


member of the union to heel or throwing him out 


Hitch-Hiker Ethics 


THE OTTAWA Journal has been observing the 


‘f hitch-hikers who stand on the side of 





ymond Road in Ottawa pointing their thumbs 


towards Britannia, although the Britannia tramline 





runs less than a block away. “It is surprising,” 
muses the Journal that sO manv are willing to 
Ve L e When tor a car ticket or a dime thev 

could retain independence and self-respect 
No, de Journal, it is not surprising. The idea 
¢ independence is no longer fashionable 
West SOCIC d the loss of indepen- 
makes not the faintest dint in self-respect 

I 

Gett something for nothing whenever vou can 
c ecepted proced ire. It is even held that 
t is the something and refuses to 
give it zuulty of anti-social conduct—as witness 
tr people argue that a motorist 
with space in his car is obligated to pick up hitch 
k em 1 cents’ worth, or a couple 
sportation. The hitch 
Nik s begging; he is de 
Wi vork tc et ten cents or 


Mr. King’s Doctrines 


THER} hort ye al ble to the public 
( idian Politic r Science 
As { I t markab paper by Mr 
I Ig | nt Constitutional theories and 
e Mr. Mackenzie King, and we 
M Forsev w eventually extend 
liscussior ! this fertile topic into a full-size 
, W Nave ong telt that Mr Kine Was cap 
sting constitutional doctrines from thei 
Se to serve Nis political ends, and that 
K B ise he did so in a rather alarm 
Mr. Forsey, by dint of tremendous 
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“ROYAL MAIL” obsolete says Hon. Ed. Rinfret. 


industry, has dug up so many similar but less spec- 
tacular cases that he feels entitled to suggest as a 
sort of motto for the King regime “I have made 
the Senate my washpot, and over the Commons 
have I cast out my shoe.” The suggestion is not 
wholly unreasonable. 

Mr. Forsey asks himself whether Mr. King’s 
constitutional creed was really parliamentary 
democracy; was it not rather “plebiscitary demo- 
cracy with a thin parliamentary veneer”? As tar 
back as 1923 he enunciated a doctrine which was 
already a denial of the right of Parliament to 
change Governments. “The whole effort manifest 
in the evolution of government”, he said, “has 
been to bring the ministry to the point where, if 
for any reason whatever it ceases to hold the con- 
fidence of Parliament, it will be obliged to go to 
the people.” No recognition there of the possibility 
that Parliament might be willing to grant its con- 
fidence to some other ministry. In 1925, with a 
new Parliament not vet sitting, but containing 116 
Conservatives, 101 Liberals, 24 Progressives and 
four others, Mr. King said officially that among 
the courses open to him was that of advising “an 
immediate dissolution’—of a Parliament which 
had never even assembled! It was, in Mr. King’s 
view, within the rights of a Liberal Government 
supported by only 101 out of 255 members of the 
Commons, to decide that that Parliament never 


should assemble 


Sidetracking Parliament 


MIR. FORSEY’S chief concern, and a very well 
justified one, is to prevent the King-Byng case 
trom being interpreted as establishing a constitu 
ional rule that a Prime Minister in office has an 
ihsolute right to secure a dissolution. The results 


the election 


in that case were at the time widely, 
interpreted as having that significance; but opin 
ion has, we think, somewhat veered away from it 
since. At any rate any future Mr. Meighen wil 
have a lot of Mr. Forsey’s documentation to 
ippeal to in any like case 
Constitutional authorities interested in Canada 
have long complained that during the last forts 


vears the powers of Parliament have steadily been 


passing into the hands of the Cabinet, and that 
the Cabinet itself is to a great extent a tool of the 
Prime Minister—who as we learned in the Ralston 
case can hold the resignations of members in 
his pocket and can produce any one of them at 
any time. (It has always seemed to us that this 
system involves something rather like forgery of 
the date of the resignation, but perhaps we are un- 
duly particular.) Much of the process by which 
this aggrandizement of the Prime Ministership 
was effected can now be seen to have been the 
direct result of Mr. King’s manipulation. 





“Obligation to the Crown’”’ 


ONE of the factors which have aided in the 
transfer of power from Parliament to the Cabinet 
is a greatly exaggerated and distorted doctrine 
of Cabinet secrecy. The other is the lack of a well- 
informed body of opinion among Canadians about 
proper parliamentary practice, such a body ot 
opinion as is constantly active and vociferous in 
Britain. 

This exaggerated doctrine of secrecy is still be- 
ing used with great effect on Parliament Hill. The 
Government on June 20 secured a vote of 143 to 
28 against a motion for the production of the 
Cabinet directive exempting five ships of the Ming 
Sung Company from the provisions of the Can- 
ada Shipping Act, and it secured it wholly by the 
argument that “the Government must insist on its 
obligation to the Crown to maintain secret the 
decisions made, the opinions expressed and the 
debates which take place in Council” except by 
production of the orders-in-council or the officia 
acts of individual ministers. 

If this exemption had been merely an officia 
act of the Minister of Transport he would have 
been required to report it along with all the othe: 
exemptions, but he did not do so. Mr. St. Laurent 
argued that the “effective act” was that of th 
Minister, and that that was all the House was en 
titled to know about. But it is clear that there was 
also an “effective act” by the Cabinet, and th 
Government pleads its “obligations to the Crown 
as a reason why nobody should Know what tha 
act was or why it was taken. 

This “obligation to the Crown” business is pur 
camouflage. There is no obligation to the Crow 
in this matter that the Government, if it wished 
could not “advise” the Crown to dispense it fron 
There is not even another government involved < 
there was in the case of the despatch of Canadia 
troops to Hong Kong in the late war. Nobody 
asking for either “the opinions expressed” or “tl 
debates which took place”. But there was an “e 
fective act” which did not take the form of 
order-in-council and is consequently not availab 
for scrutiny. If the Government does not want t 
reveal that act it does not have to do so; but 
should take the responsibility itself and not blan 
it on its “obligation to the Crown”. 


The Law and the Terro 


THE Manchester Guardian recenily reprinted 
number of passages from a broadcast by t 
Chinese government radio of the trial of t! 
counter-revolutionaries of Mukden, including t! 
description of the recital of the charges again 
them, which were “constantly drowned by ti 
thunderous shouts of the masses” demanding t! 
death penalty. “This”, observes the Guardian, ° 
the system of government, described by its ow 
radio, which is presided over by Mao Tse-tun 
who some would still persuade us is really 


benevolent despot.” 


lhe situation is probably rather worse than th: 
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[his, we greatly fear, is the system of government 
which is regarded by quite a large number of 
people, even in Canada, as justifiable and proper 
for dealing with counter-revolutionaries, by which 
they mean anybody who opposes the revolution. 
Our Communists of course would not hesitate a 
moment in applying this treatment to any “slaves 
of Yankee imperialism” who might be so ill- 
advised as to resist a Marxist putsch aided by an 
air-borne Russian contingent. Indeed the thunder- 
ous shouts of the masses (provided that they are 
shouting for Communism) are what they mean by 
“Yiemocracy. But we fear there are a growing num- 
ber of people in Canada, not all of them avowed 
‘ommunists, whose devotion to democracy is not 
“strong enough to make them insist on the safe- 
eeuards of democracy—including a strict adherence 
to law and judicial procedure—in any basic ques- 
~Stion about which they are sure they are right and 
somebody else is wrong. The Terror as an engine 
»f government is not so universally discredited as 
t was a generation ago. 


Britain’s New Chamber 


HE Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. of England 
i j ising matter 
xcept for the inside of the back cover—an ex- 
ellent brochure on the new House of Commons 
So! the United Kingdom, largely illustrated in the 
Pfour-color process. Canadians who contemplate 
going to England will be interested to learn that 
all visitors are “free to queue for admission at the 
t. Stephen’s entrance during sittings”, but a 
etter method is to remember that “A very small 
“number of tickets is available to overseas Visitors 
Behrough Embassies and Commonwealth offices”. 
TThe Strangers’ Galleries accommodate 161. 
~The pictures give an excellent idea of the House 
Beelf, the division lobbies, the committee rooms 
Sand the ministerial offices. The House contains 
a dozen very small and unobtrusive microphones, 
‘presumably of the type which will shortly be in- 
Balled at Ottawa; these are suspended from the 
eiling and the gallery rails. The Dunlop people 
re not wholly uninterested in the physical com- 
Tort side of the furniture design, as they provide 
the cushioning on which the members rest when 
Pot addressing the Speaker. 





nas 





: London After the Blitz 


| 


THE most recent book of H. V. Morton is oddly 
Mifterent trom all its innumerable predecessors. 
Bhey have always been about places as they were 
ett by the battles of centuries ago. “In Search of 
(British Book Service—Methuen, $3) 





ondon” 
As about a great city as it was left by the conflict 
ol 1939-45. And one feels that for Mr. Morton— 
Bnd tor many of his generation—the world has 
Beteriorated. Speaking of the old ceremoniousness 
®! the “ordinary” at Simpson's in Cheapside he 
Temarks that “there is no doubt that we have lost 
Bhe graciousness of good manners”. There is a 
Bimil: ir lament for “the kindness and geniality” of 
Bhe smaller London hotels of twenty years ago. 
And we do not think Mr. Morton likes the idea 
Bhat Covent Garden is now “obliged to earn a 
diving as a dance hall.” 

4 A hundred years hence another Morton may 
rite of London, and by that time the changes 
Wrought by 1914-45 will have become hallowed 
by time and wholly acceptable. We are not dis- 
Aressed today by the changes that the Revolution 
Made in Paris. But the London of today is a rather 
Bad thing to those of us who, like Mr. Morton, 
an remember it as it was under Edward VII or 
Weven earlier. 
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The Highway to Communism 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE real difference between Socialism and Com- 
munism seems to be that Socialism is a condition 
into which a country gets by degrees and from 
which — if it has not gone too far — it may be 
able to retreat, while Communism is something 
into which it gets all at once and from which it 
can never retreat except with much outside assis- 
tance. When Socialism has reached the point from 
which there is no retreat, it 
is indistinguishable from 
Communism. So long as re- 
treat continues to be possible, 
any believer in capitalism 
will preter Socialism to Com- 
munism; but it is very hard 
to tell when retreat will cease 
to be possible. The Socialist 
does not object to that fact, 
because he does not mind his 
country becoming Commu- 
nist provided it does it without the nastiness and 
bloodshed of a revolution. 

It is much easier to lure a hitherto capitalist 
country into Socialism than into Communism. 
Communism could never have been established in 
France or Great Britain up to now by revolu- 
tionary methods, and in Great Britain, an island, 
it could not have been established by outside 
force. But there may be some question how much 
further Socialism can go in Great Britain without 
becoming irremovable, in which case it will ulti- 
mately — and fairly soon — become Communism. 
Indeed a mere attempt to reverse the Socialist 
trend of British legislation might conceivably 
afford a basis for a Communist revolution. The 
leaders of the reversal would have to be very sure 
that they had, not merely a majority of the voters, 
but a pretty strong body of working-class opinion 
behind them. 


—Nakash 
B. K. SANDWELL 


Adopting the Manifesto 


A brilliant ex-Socialist in Britain, Mr. Ivor 
Thomas, has come to realize the inevitable func- 
tion of Socialism as a highway to Communism, 
and has written “The Socialist Tragedy” (Mac- 
millan, $3.50) to warn his former comrades of 
the road they are travelling. His method is, we 
believe, the one method which holds out some 
hope of saving a substantial part of the Socialists 
of the Western World from their illusions. It is 
the method of showing, from actual experience, 
how the Socialist governments of various coun- 
tries, but especiaily of Britain, have drawn steadily 
nearer to Communist ideals and practices, and 
what are the ferces that impel them to do so. 

For example, the Socialist conception of Par- 
liament, which makes the member a mere in- 
structed compelled to obey all the 
dictates of his electors, or (which is usually the 
same thing) 0° his party caucus, is completely 
alien to British parliamentary history, and is a 
long step towards autocratic government. Again, 
the British Socialists began with a conviction that 
the worker must be free to choose his occupation; 
that was to be their one great superiority over 
Russian Communism. But between February 1946 
and September 1947 Sir Stafford Cripps moved 
from that position to the actual introduction of 
industrial conscription, excusing it on the ground 
that “there is no other way out.” 

In 1948 the British Labor party published a 
centenary edition of Marx’s “Communist Mani- 
festo” (it was probably this action which did most 
to alienate Mr. Thomas, who is a deeply religious 
man), with a Foreword which accepted all the ten 


delegate, 





items of the Manifesto and boasted of the extent 
to which the Labor Government had succeeded 
in realizing many of them. This leads Mr. Thomas 
to say: “In its acceptance of the Marxist outlook 
and program the Labor party has passed ‘the point 
of no return.’ There can be no going back to social 
democracy. The party can only go on relentlessly 
to Communism.” 

The Socialist to whom the abolition of profits 
and the profit incentive is an article of faith, a 
commandment of revelation— and there is no 
other true Socialist, since he who does not regard 
profit as inherently immoral is merely a public- 
ownership man, and could just as well be a Tory, 
— the true Socialist will always find himself 
eventually on the road to Communism, and driven 
forward by the force of circumstances because 
his creed will not allow him to turn back. Realiza- 
tion of this fact may help many who think they 
want Socialism but definitely do not want Com- 
munism, to follow Mr. Thomas, take stock of 
their position, and revise their opinions. Of course, 
if they want Socialism badly enough to accept 
Communism along with it—and many do—there 
is not much hope. “But Russia has by now revealed 
Communism in a pretty searching ‘light 


New Implacable Morality 


Curiously enough there has appeared simul- 
taneously with Mr. Thomas’s book an opposing 
work by another eminent Labor party leader, the 
Right Hon. P. C. Gordon Walker, Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, who manages 
to find that individualism and totalitarianism “are 
but two poles of. a related system of political 
philosophy, based upon the same metaphysical 
assumptions.” In “Restatement of Liberty” (Ryer- 
son, $5) Mr. Walker, who is obviously an earnest 
mind and a good deal of a mystic, sets forth what 
he calls a new and implacable morality. “It de- 
mands that the better man shall seek to be true 
to his nature and shall struggle to fulfil it, though 
the odds against him, and even against the sur- 
vival of his society, seem heavy.” Mr. Walker 
does not seem optimistic about the future of 
Western Man, whose troubles he blames largely 
on the machine. He approves of “secial security” 
on the ground that it removes “certain causes of 
fear and anxietv that otherwise engender irra- 
tionality.” 





Peace at Last 


WAR is a thing we want no more 
War is a thing that’s diabolic. 
Who's the hero that stops the war? 
Russian representative Malik. 
Peace at last will be heavenly. 
Everyone's happy but Syngman Rhee 


Prices for golds, industrials and 
Metals reflect opportunists’ fears. 
Ridgway’s meeting, in no man’s land 

North Koreans and 
Peace at last will be heavenly. 
Everyone's happy but Syngman Rhee. 


“volunteers” 


War will stop at exactly the place 
Where hostilities first began. 
What we have lost in “losing face 
We'll recover in far fran. 
Peace at last will be heavenly. 
Everyone's happy but Syngman Rhee 
2 
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FIRST ALL-CANADIAN: The Orenda-powered CF100, The 


AIR DEFENCE OF THE CONTINENT 





CANADA: JET HOPE FOR THE WEST? 


by Michael Young 


THE SHORTEST distance between the defence 
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self-contained aircraft industry was essential. 

he ushering in of the jet age 
ot World War II military security 
course the program should follow. After the war, 
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all-weather, day-or-night, long range jet fighter meets Canada’s special air defence needs. 


stage of design, a small engine called the “¢ 
nook” 
That was about five vears ago 


forerunner of Avro’s “Orenda.” 
During 1 
short space of time, Avro, helped by the resour 





KOREA VETERAN: The F86 “Sabre” 


A. V. Roe Ltd. took over the work of the crown 
company Turbo Research, Ltd., which had earlier 
taken over jet work from the National Research 
Council. With the transfer came, in an advanced 


AND FRAMES: Assembly line for CF100 


Avr 


In fights with Red MIGs, the pilots’ training was decisive fac 


ot the Hawker-Siddeley group in Britain, (sort 
an air-minded General Motors Corp.) has n 
four major contributions to Canadian aviat 
These are: (1) the Orenda, one of the wo 
most powerful jet engines; (2) the CFIOO, a } 
class fighter-interceptor, powered by the Ore! 
which meets Canada’s air defence requirem 
to a T; (3) the Jetliner, which has made Can 
the leader in intercity commercial jet trans} 
development; (4) the building-up of skills and 
dustries to provide a broad base for the fut 


At its sprawling plant in Malton, Ont., Avi 
teeing off on a big order from the RCAI 
CF100’s. For the first time in Canada engines 
being produced side by side with the air frat 
The size of the order is secret, but some idea 
be gauged from the tact that a new plant is g¢ 
up to produce the Orenda, and the present 6 
employee staff is expected to grow to 12,000 


The Orenda was built for the CFIOO, whic 


by 1946, Avro had on the drawing boards fot 
RCAF. It took a lot of work to design an en 
for a long range, all weather, day-or-night 
fighter. Noting the probable route of any 
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WHY STALIN CRIES “PEACE” 


by Edward Crankshaw 


STALIN, after a spell of defensive 
tactics, has at once seized the initia- 
tive in the war of words by putting 
the onus on the West for the break- 
ing off of the Paris Conference of 
Deputies and by claiming the credit 
for the peace move in Korea. 

It will be easier for us to wrest this 
initiative from him if we have a clear 
idea of his motives. Obviously he is 
very much concerned with weakening 
the purpose and resolution of the 
\tlantic Powers and with exploiting 
the genuine desire for peace among 
all people everywhere. But the main 
key to his present policies is to be 
found at home. 

It is at the Russian people far 
nore than at foreigners that Stalin’s 
peace” policy is aimed. The strain 
mn the Russian economy caused by 
the cold war is such that it is felt in 
every Russian home. Stalin has prom- 
ised his people so much, so often, 
that they will no longer work on the 
simple promise of better times to 
come—someday. 

His greatest, perhaps his only asset, 
is his legendary position of paladin 
of peace. The more actively he can 
play this role by manoeuvring the 
governments of the West into appear- 
ing to be as belligerent as he paints 
them, the greater his hold on the 
Russian people as the leader who is 
frustrating the war-mongers by sheer 
force of his personality, backed by 
their constructive efforts and the re- 
sistance to war of the masses in the 
Outer world. 


Dread Another War 


It may seem paradoxical to say 
that the only danger of war from 
Russia comes from the popular long- 
ing for peace; but it is true. The 
Russians are the most peace-loving 
people in the world. They have suf- 
tered too much and too often from 
war to believe that it can do them 
any good at all. After the tightening 
up of police rule which followed the 
brief relaxation in 1945 and 1946, 
the Russians have no use for the 
regime which used them during the 
war to preserve itself and then, when 
the danger was past, instead of re- 
warding them, put them back into 
irons. 

The strain of rearmament and the 
cold war, the strain, that is to say, 
of the considered policy of the Krem- 
lin, has cost the long-suffering Rus- 
Sians further privation and want. 
Resources which, intelligently used, 
could have transformed the life of 
the Soviet peoples, have been heed- 
lessly squandered in the colossal 
effort required to make the Soviet 
Union strong enough to stand up to 
the West and thus extend her empire. 

The consequences of this policy 
are reflected in the conditions of in- 
dustry, in the new revolution in the 


countryside, involving the displace- 
ment and bondage of millions of 
peasants, in the neglect of housing 
and consumer goods, so desperately 
needed, in the strengthening of the 
apparatus of repression to force the 
masses, ranging from the apathetic to 
the actively rebellious, to work harder 
still for all too little return. From this 
springs the discontent and the spirit 
of revolt which, if Stalin openly de- 
clared war next week, would cer- 
tainly bring about the collapse of the 


regime. 


It Is His Only Line 


On the other hand, stronger than 
discontent, is the horror of war. The 
Russians will make 
peace which they would never make 
for the Kremlin. And so Stalin has 
set himself up as the great preserver 
of peace and told the Russian people 
that they, in their struggle for peace, 
have rallied round themselves the in- 
articulate masses of all the world. 

If only, he tells them, they will go 
on working hard, making a few more 
sacrifices—if only they will do this, 
their efforts, his leadership, and the 
support of the common people every- 
where, will defeat the machinations 
of the professional war-mongers. 

This may seem absurd to us; but 
in Russia it is a good line. Indeed, 
it is Stalin’s only possible line. The 
Russians know they want peace. It 
is inconceivable to them that Stalin 
should be so mad as to want to start 
a war himself. 

It seems very reasonable to them 
to suppose that the common people 
everywhere (whom they are taught to 
see as down-trodden slaves) should 
feel about war and peace as they do. 
And since there is plainly a war-like 
atmosphere in the world, this must 


sacrifices for 


be due to the irresponsible capitalists 


and empire-builders of the West. 
Carefully -chosen extracts from 
speeches by prominent Americans 


and headlines in the U.S. Press are 
all that is necessary to confirm this 
belief and turn it into a fearful hatred 
of the Western administrations. 

It is as simple as that — and as 
dangerous. For while the chief im- 
mediate value to Stalin of the peace 
campaign inside the Soviet Union is 
to force the people to carry out his 
own policies under the threat of 
attack from without, it has also a 
possible future value. Should war 
ever break out, the Kremlin has so 
arranged things that it can be pre- 
sented with the greatest ease as a 
deliberate attack by the war-mongers 
not only on the Soviet Union but also 
on the peace of the world; not only 
on the Russians but on the common 
people everywhere who would spring 
from the ground as Russia’s allies. 


Would Fight in Defence 


If Stalin succeeded in convincing 
the Russians of this, then they would 
fight—at least until they saw better 
for themselves, by which time the 
damage would be done. 

But one thing is, to me, quite cer- 
tain: it is that Stalin cannot carry the 
Russian people into an aggressive war 
as such. And he himself knows this. 
It would be 1941 all over again, and 
worse. The most he could hope for, 
even if he so desired (which, con- 
sidering the material state of the 
Soviet Union he almost certainly 
does not) would be to disguise an 
aggressive war as a defensive war 
fought for peace. But to my mind 
what he is really trying to do is to 
ensure that the Russians would fight 
a purely defensive war a matter 





—Herblock in Washington Post 
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which he can by no means take for 
granted. 

In thinking of Stalin’s capacity for 
war we should remember what hap- 
pened in 1941—and why. The people 
of the Soviet Union had toiled be- 
yond their strength and for no reward 
to carry out Stalin’s industrial revo- 
lution and to build up the Red Army. 
They had done this to make Russia 
strong enough to stand on her own 
feet and warn off would-be invaders 
Stalin had promised them that if they 
tightened their belts and slaved for 
ten years nothing then could hurt 
them. 

With their own bitter sacrifice they 
had built up an army which, they 
were told, was invincible. They had 
seen the Soviet Government cover 
itself and them with dishonor by 
signing the Pact with Hitler—which 
was offered as the only guarantee 
against war, against attack by the 
ever ruthless and predatory capitalist 
powers. And then, suddenly, both 
sacrifice and dishonor were shown to 
have been in vain. 





Stalin Remembers 1941 


The Germans attacked; the Red 
Army, their pride, crumpled up; the 
shops emptied as though by magic; 
and the Five Year Plans and the 
collectivization, which had cost mil- 
lions of dead and tens of millions of 
ruined lives, might never have been. 
It was too much. Nothing, the people 
thought, could be worse than the 
regime which had brought them to 
this pass. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
in spite of the size and might of the 
Red Army, had not the Germans 
made certain elementary mistakes, 
they would have driven the Russians 
into Siberia and broken the Stalin 
regime—because the soldiers would 
not fight and the people would not 
support them in the rear. 

Whole army formations simply sur- 
rendered; others went over to the 
Germans, others withdrew’ without 
serious fighting; and those troops who 
did fight loyally found their flanks 
exposed by retreating comrades and 
their rear harassed by a hostile peas- 
antry. When the Germans reached 
the outskirts of Moscow in October 
and the whole government machine, 
apart from Stalin himself and his 
closest colleagues, was evacuated to 
Kuibyshev and the Urals, the disci- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND: 


Paradise and Paradox 


by J. K. Nesbitt and Melwyn Breen 
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IT’S A DREAM way back in the sub-conscious 
of many people—that they'd like to live on an 
island. Any island will do—as long as there are 
rocky shores and sandy beaches and blue waters 
and isolation 

Even Vancouver Islanders dream of an island 
and then come to with a jolt. How foolish wanting 
to live on an island—when you already do! 

That’s the kind of paradox Vancouver Island is 
There are rocky shores and miles of beaches and 
blue sea waters everywhere; there are also great 
stands of timber, rich bustling communities, enor- 
mous farms, lush tourist resorts, rushing rivers, and 
lakes so long and so wide they seem like oceans. 

It's an island of tremendous contrast where you 
may choose the amenities of civilization, or the 
Stringencies of backwoods life; where savage 
animals roam the hills, and tame deer feed at 
popular camping spots. There are hermits here 
and there, hermits such as Georges Roat. He’s a 
bearded Swiss living deep in the wilderness a few 
miles from Qualicum Beach. Years ago he got fed 
up with civilization. He went into the woods, 
gathered bark and boulders and oddities of flora 
and fauna. Soon he had to open a museum and 
he gets a good living from it, but he’s still 
more or less a hermit. He lives by himself, eating 
little, whistling to the deer who bound to his door, 
improvising at the piano in the moonlight. 

Life on Vancouver Island is still fairly leisurely 

though Victoria, its largest community, has be- 
come as hectic as most North American cities its 
size. But up-island from Victoria there are small 
towns aplenty, delightful little places, where 
everyone Knows everyone else, and there is fish- 


ing and hunting “just up in the hills.” 


VANCOUVER ISLAND is nearly 300 miles long, 
from 50 to 60 miles at its widest points. It’s nearly 
13,000 square miles—bigger than the State of 
Marvland, as big as Switzerland. Nearly 200,000 
live on the island—more than half in the Greater 
Victoria area—another 50,000 in and near the 
small towns of Duncan, Nanaimo, Courtney, 
Ladysmith, Parksville, Quali- 
cum, Port Alberni and Alberni. The rest are set- 


Campbell River 


ed on farms, in villages, at isolated crossroads 
settlements 

After Victoria, the Vancouver Island city of 
most importance is Nanaimo—with 15,000 peo- 
ple in the area. Nanaimo is flamboyantly called 
by its boosters “the hub of Vancouver Island”. 
It's a citv of crooked streets and it has an ancient 
Bastion, built in 1853 by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


Fire struck in Campbell River area on Vancouver 


Island; burned 20,000 acres of forest with a loss running 


o millions; it will be nearly a century before logs can be 


taken off the burned-out area 














otically—dubhed the “California of Canada’. B 


pany to chasten untriendly Indians. Nanaim¢ 
full of history: coal was discovered there in 184 
and tor years the town lived on the fruits of } 
coal mines. It’s a focal point for tourists. TI 
CPR’s BC Coast Service has huge docks 

Nanaimo, and fine, smart steamers link the plac 
with the city of Vancouver half a dozen times 
day. Its setting is superb—looking to blue wate 


Ww 


of the Gulf of Georgia, to islands, the mountai 
of the mainland. 

Vancouver Island goes back a long way in ¢ 
nadian history. It has been British since 179 
When Capt. James Cook took formal poOssessk 
of it from the Spaniards. The old Spanish intluenc 
IS preserved in many place-names along tl 
Island’s rugged West Coast names such 
Espinoza, Esperanza, Florencia Bay, Zeballo 
Mexicana Point 

Even to Vancouver Islanders, the open Pacit 
Is a novelty, for most of them live away from 
foaming rollers. When Victorians want the fres 
ness of the open ocean they drive to Jordan Riv 

40 miles to the southwest. Twenty miles fror 
Victoria they pass through Sooke, a farming are 
Where, ‘us said by the residents, the finest turn) 
in all Canada grow. There’s a magnificent harb: 
at Sooke, home of a sizable fishing fleet 

\ summer feature is All-Sooke Day—a gre 
outdoor festival that attracts 10,000 people. The 
eat salmon and beef barbecued all night in ops 
pits on glowing coals. They gorge themselves 
hotdogs, float themselves on beer, shout encou 
agement as husky loggers climb trees and splas 
into the river from greasy logs 

Another perennial holiday pastime is summ 
cruising on the SS Princess Maquinna along t 
West Coast of the Island. There are small fishi 


Villages, tloating logging camps, the great British 


cable station at Bamfield, which sends lines dow 
under the ocean to Australia and New Zealanc 
You shudder at the smell of the fish-reducti 


plants and grow poetic at the smell of the pincs 


ind romantic as the moon paints the green hi 
silver. You taste the full swell of the ocean, wi 
the salt spray in your face, and you feel like 
hardy old seadog, and just as you get a bit queas 
the Princess Maquinna turns into a narrow cha 
nel and all is well. There are Indians up the We 
Coast and Indian names that roll from the tongt 
with the flow of golden honey on hot toast 
Uchucklesit, Clayoquot, Kyuquot, Ucluek 
Quatsino, Clo-oose, Cachalot. 

Many wealthy people hide away on Vancouvs 


Island. Often the Island doesn’t know they’ 











VANCOUVER ISLAND is sometimes—unpatri- 
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with innumerable vistas as beautiful as this one of 
Sproat Lake, she rivals any of the world’s pleasure 


there, until their names bob up in newspaper obit 
columns. For years Hunter Miller, one of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s advisers at the Paris peace conter- 
ence in 1919, lived at Metchosin. No one knew it, 
until he advertised an auction a few months ago. 
Growing old, he returned to Washington, DC. 

[he movie folk from Hollywood come often to 
the Island, flying up in a few hours. Lon Chaney, 
Ir. (actor-son of the Lon of “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame”) flies up frequently to see his Uncle 
George Chaney who has a retreat at Cherry Point 

There are many writers on the Island, some of 
whom have achieved a degree of success. Audrey 
\lexandra Brown, native of Nanaimo, has made 
a name in Canadian poetry. There’s Rosamond 
Marshall (“Kitty,” “Celeste,” “The Duchess Hot- 
spur’), an American who lives at Cobble Hill, 30 
miles north of Victoria. Roderick Haig-Brown 
(“Fisherman’s Spring,” “Return to the River,” 
‘The River Never Sleeps,” “Salt Water Summer”) 
ives by the rushing waters of the Campbell River, 
fishes and gardens, chops wood, gets hopping mad 
when anyone tries to ruin the scenery, gathers 
local color as a stipendiary magistrate. 


BRUCE HUTCHINSON (“Canada, the Unknown 
Country,” “The Hollow Men,” “The Fraser”) is 
Editor of The Victoria Daily Times, but lives a 
large part of the year in the middle of a big garden 
in suburban Saanich, spends many months a year 
on a rocky bluff at Shawnigan Lake, 28 miles 
from Victoria. Bruce McKelvie, BC historian and 
author (“Maquinna the Magnificent”, “Fort 


“GOAT LADY”, Mrs. May Stansby, breeds rare 


Nubians for export on her ran h Nec 
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—Fred McNeil 
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Nanaimo. 





—Fred McNeil 





gardens. Her equable summer and winter climate 
makes her the Mecca for retiring Canadians. 


Langley, Outpost of Empire”), lives in a rambling 
old farm house in the centre of an ancient, wild 
orchard at Cobble Hill and writes in his library 
under his apple trees—a library filled with skele- 
tons which he says are those of Indian chiefs 

Duncan is 40 miles north of Victoria. Once it 
was said to be more English than England, more 
proper and exclusive than dinner at a club in Hong 
Kong or Singapore. Retired British majors from 
Poona, admirals frora the North Sea and knights 
from the wilds of darkest Africa fled to Duncan 
to live on pensions. Once upon a time ihey went 
shopping with string bags, sometimes in khaki 
shorts, their tweed hats and accents fascinating 
visitors. But all that has changed. Baseball is more 
popular than cricket; coffee out-distances tea. 
Even Allan Hall, Secretary of Duncan Chamber 
of Commerce, ruefully admits it. He says: “The 
regulations governing transfer of sterling has 
reduced the number of immigrants from the Old 
Land to a trickle Most of the newcomers are 
from other parts of Canada, chiefly the Prairies. 
Thus the tweeds and the very, very English voices 
are hardly notice.ble.” 

But despite E A. Hall’s sad observation, the 
Duncan directory lists such old-flavor names as 
Dr. Charles H. Beever-Potts, T. V. Sandys- 
Wunsch, Maxwell and Ralph Dopping-Heppen- 
stal. But it also lists Elmer Soderquist, Schan 
Singh, P. W. Sbrocchi and Quon Chong Bing. 

Hugh Savage keeps a little of the old-time atmos- 
phere in Duncan. He’s Governing Director of the 
town’s excelleat weekly, The Cowichan Leader 


HERMITS find the Island a congenial retreat. 
Georges Roat is founder and keeper of a museum. 
—Fred McNe 
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Mr. Savage is a country squire, a pillar of com- 
munity enterprises, a Shakespearean scholar, an 
expert on heraldry and was for a time a member 
of the Legislature. There are those who have 
been heard to say Hugh Savage IS Duncan. 

There are other noted weekly newspapermen 
on Vancouver Island. In direct contrast to Hugh 
Savage is young Irving Wilson, Publisher and 
Editor of The West Coast Advocate at Port 
Alberni. He’s the club-luncheon type, hearty, 
back-slapping, one of the boys, good businessman 
and town booster, as brash as the booming area 
where he wields his influence. 

Odd characters live on the Island. There’s the 
“goat lady”—an Englishwoman, Mrs. May Stans- 
by, who astonished even Vancouver Islanders 
when she arrived from England with a daughter 
and some prize English goats. She doesn’t pay 
much attention to the Island, having found she 
makes more money exporting rare Nubians by 
plane to the U.S. She lives at Meadow Farm, a 
ramshackle ranch a mile from Nanaimo, gets up 
at 2 a.m., delivers goats’ milk, and for recreation 
romps with five assorted dogs 

At Hilliers, near Qualicum and Parksville, 
there’s a colony of Doukhobors. They live on their 
communal farms, working hard, shyly endeavor- 
ing to take part in community life 


NOT THE LEAST of Vancouver Island's “char- 
acters” are its three MP’s. Jack Gibson represents 
the far-flung Alberni-Comox riding. He’s a West 
Coast logger type, born by Pacific shores, one of 
four brothers who have formed a logging dynasty 
Major-Gen. G. R. Pearkes, VC, who has turned 
out to be one of Canada’s most astute politicians, 
represents Nanaimo and Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
quiet, rich businessman, and Minister of Fisheries, 
comes from Victoria. 

In addition to these three, Vancouver Island 
has ten members in the Provincial Legislature. 
But there isn’t a Senator on the Island 

Wealthy visitors are attached to the Qualicum 
Beach Hotel. They laze in the sun on the wide 
stone terrace that faces the sea, sip mint juleps in 
the clubhouse after a day of golf. They motor a few 
miles to Eagle Crest, a summer hotel, which mil- 
lionaire Senator A. D. McRae built of native stone 
and wood as his hide-away from financial and 
high society cares of Vancouver city and Ottawa 

The Senator’s vast farms, filled with top-grade 


sheep and cattle, a few miles back from Eagle 
Crest, are now owned by lumber tvcoon H. R. 
MacMillan, Canadian representative on North 
Atlantic Pact Defence Production Board 
And should Mr. MacMillan want to see the 
good his dollars have done for the public, he 
drives over to famous Cathedral Grove, a stand of 
towerint Douglas fir between Parksville and 
Alberni. A few years ago he made this magnificent 
gift to the government, for the public to enjoy it 
for all time. The area’s now called MacMillan 
Park. Mr. MacMillan’s loggers will never chop 
down those trees 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 


DOL KHOBORS are Peaceful residents of the 


Island, free of the sects more dramatic customs. 
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in every issue 





MUSIC AND THE MASSEY REPORT 





Do Handicaps Outwei 


by Ettore Mazzoleni 


FOR SOME TIME Canadian musi- 
clans have been worrying about the 
present state of musical development 
in this country. They have been 
heartened by the many signs of a 
remarkable growth of interest in 
music in the last twenty or 
thirty years, but they have been dis- 
turbed by the many serious handicaps 
they must suffer because they belong 
to a newer country whose neighbor 
is more populous and prosperous. 


serious 


The appearance of the Massey 
Report could not have been more 
timel\ 

The casual musician who opens 


the well-designed covers of the Re- 
port and glances down the Table of 
Contents to see what there is in it 
tor him will be in tor a shock. Music 

as an art surely one of the most 
significant in determining a_ nation’s 
Stature, and as a business (in its 


Various forms) possibly one of the 
major industries of the day—is given 
only one section of a single chapter 
on the Artist And Writer, in Section 
IV, Scholarship Science And The 
Arts, of Part 1 which embodies the 
Commission's stocktaking; and appar- 
ently no place of its own in Part II 
which Commission’s 


recommendations. The Index will re- 


embodies the 
assure him on the latter score. 


Survey of Music 


The thoughtful musician, however, 
who reads the Report to see what 
there is in it for Canada and for 


Canadian music and 


musicians in 
particular will have good cause for 
gratitude and hope. He wili realize 
that by the very nature of the task 
the survey of music could not be 
“a sketch of the Canadian 


scene in its principal aspects,” and 


more than 


that the omission of a fact does not 
with an 
a prejudice. The talkative 
him! He is 
a composer who thinks that 
Canada owes him a living. If he is 


saddle the Commission 
opinion or 
musician beware of 


probably 


ready to admit that he owes Canada 
a living, then he will be writing. not 
talking 

Because the growth of a nation’s 


music Is a slow process of time it is 
whether or not 
fulfilling those conditions of 


important to Know 
Wwe are 
tradition, training and demand which 
make possible a flourishing school of 
creative work and the coming of the 
great Canadian composer. In this re- 
spect the Commission has been im- 
pressed by the varied 

both 


amateur 


active and 
this country at 
the professional and the 


musical life in 


ETTORE MAZZOLENI is Principal 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music 


of Toronto 





gh Hopes ? 


—John Steele 


MUSIC in Canada is both active and varied, the Commission finds; Dr. Ettor 
Mazzoleni would like to see more done for the composers and the performers 


levels. But it has not been so _ re- 
assured in its consideration of the 
composer and the performer. 

The existing facilities for the pub- 
lication, performance and promotion 
of Canadian music are inadequate. 
There is no published history of mu- 
sic in Canada, no adequate library, 
and no central bureau of information. 
The concert largely 
trolled by the well-organized and 
powerful outside agencies. The skilled 
professional musicians have tended to 
crowd into the large centres at the 
expense of the rest of the country 

Scholarships are inadequate. No Ca- 
nadian university offers postgraduate 
There is 
a deficiency of concert halls, and a 
serious lack of recordings ot Cana- 
dian music and-~= musical 
Above all, there is no effective na- 
tional organization to represent the 
musical profession as a whole or to 
promote its both at home 
and abroad. 


stage 1s con- 


courses in musical research. 


groups 


interests 


These are the aims of the Cana- 
dian Music non-profit 
organization incorporated in 1949 
and including among its members 
many of the leading musicians in the 
country as well as a number of musi- 
cal organizations of national scope. 
But it is too undernourished to func- 
tion effectively. 


Council, a 


The Part of Education 


Directly or indirectly the recom- 
mendations of the Massey Report 


offer solutions to many of these 
problems—although it may well be 


that the ultimate answer is to be 
found in the schools, the churches, 
the homes, since music is a language 


which everyone has the right to un 
derstand. The part of education is to 
see that no one fails of a fair chance 

The most important of the recom 
mendations is that which calls for 
the setting up of a Canada Council 
Its structure has already been well 
criticized, but if in the inevitable 
free-for-all for funds and _ policies 
which must follow its establishment 
proper consideration is given to the 
proposal that it strengthen “certain of 
the Canadian voluntary organizations 
on whose native well-being the work 
of the Council will in large measure 
depend,” then it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the aims and purposes of 
the Canadian Music Council will be 
realized. 


Music and Radio 


The recommendations in respect to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
tion will appeal to musicians because 
the Corporation has already had cer 
tain highly beneficial influences on 
our musical life. The figures for 
employment are striking, although a 
wider practice of decentralization in 
keeping with the avowed policy ot 
the CBC as a public service would 
be still more beneficial. The record 
of cultural programs is convincing 
enough to show that with fewer fi 
nancial restrictions the Corporation 
would still more often have the cour 
age not to underrate the public’s 
intelligence. And the outstanding 
achievements represented by the best 
broadcasts would give us hope that 
with increased subsidization direction 
would in future be placed only in 
the hands of those properly qualified. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Alberta: 
BIG TIME OFF 


CALGARY aldermen got to feeling 
sorry for all the civic employees who 
have to stay close to their desks on 
the opening day of the Calgary Stam- 
pede, thereby missing the big parade 
through the downtown area with 
which the annual show is inaugur- 
ated. So they voted to give all civic 
workers a morning off, so that they 
could join the tourists along the 
sidewalks lining the parade route. 

The half-holiday was declared as 
an official civic holiday. This meant 
that in some privately-owned indus- 
tries where such holidays are covered 
by union contracts, management 
would either have to, give employees 
he morning off or pay them over- 
time rates. Where no such contracts 
obtained, the issue would be left up 
o the discretion of the management. 

As the protests from businessmen 
poured into City Hall, civic officials 
began to get second thoughts on the 
matter. They remembered, for in- 
stance, that many public — services 
(transit, water, sewage, electric light) 
could not be shut down; this meant 
paving Overtime to scores of essential 
workers. Most expensive service to 
maintain would be the police force; 
all city policemen have to work on 
Stampede opening day, marshalling 
the parade and keeping traffic under 
control; and officials discovered that 
some constables would be drawing 
three and a half times their normal 
rate of pay for working on the half- 
holiday. A conservative estimate put 
the extra wage bill at $5,000. 

A week later — and one week 
betore Stampede opened — council 
changed its mind. It voted to rescind 
the holiday. 


Saskatchewan: 


ANOTHER ONE 


IHE LIBERAL party in Saskatche- 
wan seems to have a strong attraction 
for Conservatives these days. 

Recently, Hamilton McDonald, a 
Conservative who sits in the legisla- 
ture as a Liberal-Progressive Conserva- 
tive, because he ran on a coalition 
ticket, waved goodbye to the Conserv- 
ative party, joined the Liberals, ac- 
cepted nomination for Moosomin con- 
stituency, the riding he now repre- 
sents. (SN, July 10) 

Last week, Allan W. Embury, a 
Regina lawyer and longtime Conserva- 
tive, who sat in the legislature from 
1944 to 1948 as a soldiers’ representa- 
tive, announced he would henceforth 
support the Liberals. 

Embury said he had been a Con- 
servative all his life, but that the party 
had been badly split in Saskatchewan 
and “seems to have reached a very 
low ebb.” 

“L believe Mr. Tucker (Saskatche- 
wan Liberal Leader Walter Tucker) 
can give this province a much better 
government than the one we now have 
and I propose to give him my sup- 
port,” Embury declared. 

Commented Provincial Progressive 
Conservative Leader Alvin Hamilton: 
“Whether Mr. Embury can help the 


Liberals by deserting principles in 
which he believes, to support a man 
in whose principles he does not 
believe, remains to be seen.” 


British Columbia: 


REBELLIOUS RAIN 


BC HAS TWO great weather prob- 
lems: it rains too much (for comfort) 
in the winter time; it rains too little (as 
a real danger) in the summer time. 
And last week the province had its 
greatest summertime rain-lack danger 
in years and the forests were turning 
into flames. i 

Dozens of fires broke out. Forestry 
over a wide area was restricted to the 
morning hours when there was a 
decent amount of humidity. And then 
a big fire struck in the Campbell River 
area On Vancouver Island. Before it 
was controlled, it had burned over 
20,000 acres of forest, with a loss in 
the millions. 

As the smoke caused a thin haze 
over Vancouver, bleary-eyed loggers 
manned the pumps, ran bulldozers and 
everything else runnable into rivers 
and lakes to be protected until the 
flames passed by. And Vancouver, 
with a reputation for sogginess, knew 
it was dry when lawn-sprinkling was 
cut in half (to conserve water and 
maintain pressure). 

Forest fires are a real problem for 
BC, because in the forests is half its 
riches. It will be nearly a century from 
now before men again can get logs off 
the parts which were burned over. 


Manitoba: 
ROUND-UP 


BIGGEST round-up in Manitoba's 
history resulted in the “corraling” of 
370 cows, 300 calves and 30-odd bulls 
and yearlings within a few hours on 
the James A. Richardson Lakevue 
stock farm, 40 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg recently. 

The cattle were shipped to Alberta 
when the round-up was completed. 
There, on the fabulous ranch of 
George Ross, they'll have consicerable 








—€P 
SHORT AND TALL. The first air- 
woman to arrive at RCAF Manning 
Depot, St. John’s, Que., is greeted by 
Sqd.-Ldr. Tiny Davis of Belleville, 
Ont. He's the six-foot-six officer in 
charge of training. Airwoman Betty 
Priest of Bath, Ont., one of the first of 
a hundred post war recruits, is shown 
chatting with the lofty officer on her 
arrival at the station for training. 


more room to roam — a quarter of a 
million acres to be exact. 

In a single operation the cattle, 
mostly Herefords and a lesser number 
of Shorthorns, were branded, and vac- 
cinated for contagious diseases. 

The operation ranged over an area 
four miles wide and for the most part 
was accomplished on horseback by 
cowpokes drawn from the Richardson 
farm, neighboring ranches and the St. 
Boniface stockyards. 

A staff of approximately half a 
dozen is normally employed at the 
farm but for the roundup more than 
20 rode, yanked, pulled and jumped 
before the “hat” brand, famous in AIl- 
berta since George Ross’s father first 
established it in 1885, was inscribed 
on every individual animal. 

Manager George Jones emphasized 
that the Richardson stock farm would 
continue to breed top-grade cattle, 
despite the heavy sale, estimated at 
close to $150,000. 

Fact of the matter is, according to 


THAT'S CHICKEN. This is how 5,000 Nova Scotians spent a holiday at Truro; 
eating chicken by the basketful. Chef Emile Bezan is shown filling a basket for 


Frank MacNeill of New Glasgow. The Nova Scotia Farmers Association staged 


the giant barbecue to show the public just how good their chicken really can be. 
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Mr. Ross, Alberta pasture grass is at 
a peak at present, while Manitoba’s is 
“rather short” and this accounts large- 
ly for the sale. 


Ontario: 
DECLINING BUGS 


AT ONE TIME forest tent cater- 
pillars were so thick in sections of 
Ontario that traffic was disrupted. 
Train rails and roads were heavy and 
greasy from the bugs. Particularly in 
the Parry Sound and Sault St. Marie 
areas it was perhaps the greatest bug 
scourge on record. 

Last week, however, with most of 
the caterpillars turned into moths, 
the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests totted up. And its findings 
were not too unpleasant. 

The scourge had done little per- 
manent damage. Most trees, grey 
skeletons a few weeks ago, were al- 
ready showing green. The percentage 
of kill was very, very small. There 
had not, as had been reported in 
some quarters, been damage to crops. 
The forest tent caterpillar doesn’t 
attack crops. 

Next year the scourge could be 
repeated. But the Department was 
hopeful. It depended on the egg- 
laying scope of this year’s crop of 
moths. And there were ‘signs they 
were being kept in check by parasites 


Quebec: 
STILL A HEADACHE 


MONTREAL has the greatest number 
of persons renting living accommoda- 
tion of any city in Canada, with an 
estimated 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion living in leased quarters. And the 
rent control law put in force by 
Premier Duplessis to replace Federal 
control is none too popular 

The provincial law has generally 
been greeted with cautious praise in 
the press of Montreal. But the Mont- 
real Tenants’ Association, a non-Red 
organization which has been fighting 
tenants’ battles for years, has termed 
the legislation “unacceptable.” 

The Quebec law, briefly, consists 
chiefly of a Rental Commission where 
tenants and landlords who cannot 
agree on what is the proper rent can 
have a hearing and have rents set, 
which both landlord and tenant must 
respect. The rental board for hearing 
these disputes is made up of one man 
known as the landlords’ represenia- 
tive, one known as the tenants’ repre- 
sentative, and a third who is to throw 
his vote to one side or the other. 

Clarence Rosenhek, as legal adviser 
for the Tenants’ Association, has ask- 
ed that the Quebec law be strengthen- 
ed by reimposing the maximum rental 
ceilings which existed last Jan. 1. He 
also would have evictions prohibited 
except in the case of the landlord's 
genuine personal need, and then only 
with six-months’ notice. 

He also wants appointed to the 
Rental Commission representatives of 
labor and social welfare, one of these 
to be a woman, who will act for the 
tenants. The man now designated as 
a tenants’ representative on the com- 
mission is a lawyer 

Rosenhek, in his brief about rents, 
stated that in Montreal rents have 1n- 
creased in most cases by 8O per cent 
in the last ten vears. He said any new 
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OFF TO THE ARCTIC: The Transport Department's vessel, C. D. Howe, leaves Bay 
Montreal for a 10,000-mile journey in Arctic regions. The trip may take as long 4 ae 
as four months and is the 29th straight year a patrol ship has operated, work to Rr 
include hydrography survey, aerial photography, postal service and conservation. : tH 
omer : ; . G 
Men's 2-picce “Skyfiyte” increase, under the provincial legisla- Of the three main lobster-breeding s 
set... Ladies’ Aeropack tion, should be confined to a makxi- areas—Northumberland Strait, Cha- ; 
and Train) Case in mum of ten per cent. leur Bay and Bay of Fundy—the Nor- 3 = 
“Henley” . . . “Bolero” Rent hikes reported since Federal thumberland Strait district which cen- BG 
M BRINE MADE THESE Hat ‘Case. control lapsed and provincial control tres around Shediac is the most : 3 
was imposed are reported as ranging productive. In 1950 it yielded nearly 4 wR 
° from a minimum of ten per cent to a 5,800,000 pounds, more than half ot 6 
¥3 for your holiday pleasure! maximum of 100 per oe the Provincial catch. G 
; - . In addition, NB’s lobster dealers ) 
: LI ¢ fashior lor jun... st New Brunswick: imported nearly 5 million pounds of SD hive 
* v _ { 1 dy vs FUN AND PROFIT fresh lobsters to be processed or B sanc 
\ Vi Kles | te shipped alive to Canadian or US mar- 4 ‘i 
- a NH ee THE PROVINCE'S third annual kets. The total marketed value of the e Mall 
‘ “2 th Lobster Festival—the event of the industry, including the imported lob Sui 
\) mh > \ Me] ( : Vear in the picturesque Acadian town sters, reached $6,500,000. (At Deer 2 Iks 
\ ? . of Shediac, which looks across Nor- Island, in the Bay of Fundy, is the B has 
YOU'LL ALWAYS thumberland Strait to Prince Edward largest lobster pound in the world.) i 4S\ 
aA re ae ‘MBRINE Island—is doing more than merely to This is the economic background otf wee talks 
attract 20,000 visitors for three days Shediac’s gala festival, where visitors e not 
- of carnival fun and as much delectable eat their till and make merry, watch e the 
Sw ~ BAGGAGE seafood as they can eat the crow ning of a pretty young “Lob In 
It is focusing New Brunswickers’ ster Queen,” listen to the singing ot - cau 
attention on what an important branch girls in old-fashioned Acadian cost 
of the thriving fishing industry is the umes. bathe at famous warm-water sea 4 
- ~ | lobster business today. beaches, shout their welcome to guest YI 
In past years, many would have of-honor hockey star Maurice (Rock n 
vuessed offhand that the le: iding single et) Richard. and dance far into the eul 
~ ~ MONTREAL t LONDON fisheries product of their Province night. rm 
0 was sardines, for among the canneries : | 
scattered up and down the coastline Newfoundland: ; n 
is the biggest in the world, at Black’s | 
S11 HOURS NON-STOP owe nar 
Others might have surmised salm- THE POLAR Whaling Company, a @ posi 
on, or cod and other deep-sea varie- subsidiary of the great Saivesen co! 
ofiefe ' n ld’ f t t ties, Or oysters, or smelts, remember- poration of Leith, Scotland, has re ia 
B 0 A ( flies t e wor S as es ing that NB has North America’s sumed operations at Hawke’s Harbor, 
e i principal smelt fisheries. Labrador. This year the company sent le 
and most luxurious airliners In actuality, the rapidly-developing out a new ship, the Southern Hunter 
demand in Canada and the United Which is the latest word in whaling 
4. Complimentary i cocktail States for lobsters—fresh, canned, or ships She will act as catcher, tow 
" on t BOA. r aperitit, then a full-cours as chilled meat—has over-shadowed boat and tender to the other six ships 
oo 1 ae % BOA. fter inner with s ted wines! everything else in the province’s In service. 
4? +¥ t y §. Full-size sl r berths avail fisheries picture. As familiar as pulp- Last year the whaling fleet, includ 
< ; t le at slight extra charge wood trucks on NB highways now are ing the Newfoundland-owned Olsen 
ad — = Docker 6» Fastest flying time Montreal the huge, dripping lobster vans carry- Whaling Co., operating from Williams 
Fy ara or ; <i Prestwick (Glasgow), Shan ing their iced living cargoes to Boston. port, northern Newfoundland, caught = | 
— non (flag st and Londor Last year NB’s lobster catch ex- just over 400 whales and had a fairly I 
+. ep : 2. KORY LORRBE=) “i anc connacioncne on panded to more than 11 million good season. Some of the Norwegian 
ie ; lon with B.E.A. to Paris and pounds, up nearly 2 million pounds skippers who are expert gunners and 
-z Se 3. roofed the Continent. World-wide ait over 1949. The landed value of more radio men, earn as high as $20,000 
ay y _F t t fort IrZO SErVICE, tor than $2,500,000 (up nearly $500,000) from June to early November. Then 
. i represented well over a third of the some of them go south to the Antare 
DRESSING ROOMS = iL OF BRITAIN now through September 30th $6,700,000 total landed value of all tic whale fishery which starts in De 
types of fish. cember and ends in early spring. 
e “ —_ ” Next in line were sardines, $695,- Over-exploitation and lack of con- 
OOO; smelts, $535,000; cod, $530,000; servation methods at one time almost 
“ Curent Reliance Rita tea iene herring, $475,000; salmon, $369,000, killed the industry. In the past decade, 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION herring scales, $346,0( 10; clams, $337,- ROWENEE, W haling has been carried on 
; ae a a a OOO; oysters, $229,000; and so on under international regulation with 
AIRGRAM MESSAGES Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: UNiversity 6-586] down through a long list of varieties the time of killing, type and size ot ‘ 
I ‘ King St, Wo Tel: EMpire 3-4323 ending with $16 worth of catfish. catch being prescribed. . 
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PITFALLS OF PEACE 


Ridgway to Seek Guarantees Against Trickery 
Moscow Will Press for Five-Power Meeting 


by Willson Woodside 


NOTHING is going to be done on 
promises in Korea. There isn’t the 
slightest disposition in Washington or 
it Eighth Army headquarters to trust 
the Communist enemy. General Ridg- 
vay, Whose first responsibility is the 
security of his forces, is alert to the 
possibility of a sudden break-off of the 
talks and a new attack. General Mar- 
shall has warned Congress against any 
ew cry to “bring the boys home” and 
tid that this time they must be kept 
yn the battlefield until peace is secure. 

General Ridgway’s instructions are 
) insist On truce inspection teams and 

right of aerial reconnaissance (pre- 
nably on both sides of the front) in 

s original discussion of a ceasetire. It 
ese guarantees of fulfilment of the 

ice are not obtainable, there will be 

) ceaselire. 

General Van Fleet stated a fortnight 
go that the enemy was preparing a 
urd big offensive. Our reconnais- 
sance has indicated that the build-up 
for it continued to go on after the 
Malik proposal was made. All such 
vuild-up will have to cease during the 
talks, and we will have to know that i! 
ias Ceased. Otherwise it would be too 
easy for the Chinese to string out the 
talks, make demands which we could 
lot accept, and then suddenly resume 
le Wal 

In spite of this attitude of extreme 
caution, it seems more or less taken 
for granted that the ceasefire will be 

ranged. If so, the next step and a 

re difficult one, will be the negotia- 

mn ot a formal armistice. This will 
eyulre a separation of the opposing 
mies, for one thing. Each will have 
igree to retreat five or ten miles 
om its present positions. 

This is bound to bring haggling over 


the giving up of particular defensive 
positions. 


For both sides are aware 





—Little in Nashville Tennessean 


LET'S SEE THE OTHER HAND, TOO 


that if peace negotiations fail, the lines 
which they take up now will be the 
lines on which the fighting will be re- 
newed; while if the peace talks suc- 
ceed, experience of innumerable such 
“temporary” arrangements shows that 
they tend to become permanent, and 
the new line between the armies could 
become the new boundary line be- 
tween North and South Korea. 

It is probably more than coinci- 
dence that the UN armies took up, af- 
ter breaking the last Chinese offensive, 
the most favorable defensive position 
short of the waistline of Korea, far to 
the north. They have since pushed 
about ten miles past this favorable 
line, and could now fall back upon it. 
This position angles across the 38th 
Parallel, conceding about as much in 
the West as it takes in the East; and it 
appears to be the intention of the UN 
military leaders to insist on this de- 
fensible line and not the purely arti- 
ficial one of the 38th Parallel, if the 
continued division of the country must 


be accepted. 
South Korea Left Out? 


[his is one of the political questions 
which General Ridgway is in no way 
empowered to discuss, and whict 
would be taken up by negotiators dul 
ippointed by their governments, after 
armistice terms had been worked out. 
The point which immediately arises 
here is: what governments would ne- 
gotiate the peace? The Chinese and 
North Korean Governments would be 
represented. But would South Korea 
participate? 

President Syngman Rhee has en- 
nounced that his government would 
not accept an armistice and peice 
based on the renewed division of the 
country at the 38th Parallel. And 
could the United States speak tor the 
UN coalition, which has been more 
closely agreed on military policy in 
Korea than on political policy there 
and in the Far East generally? 

One only has to state the case to see 
that the enemy is bound to try .o pry 
away at our side by making peace de- 
mands which he believes will divide 
us. Surely the Kremlin has abandon- 
ed a four-power conference on Euro- 
pean questions only to propose a five- 


power conference on Far Eastern 


questions. 

One would like to believe that the 
Korean settlement will be patterned 
after the lifting of the Berlin blockade: 
a simple agreement to end the dispute 
and return to the conditions existing 
before. Even this would be bound to 
leave many of our people thinking 
that all of the effort had been wasted, 
if we only got back to where we start- 
ed. 

But of course the Korean War has 
brought immense gains to the free 
world, in the alerting of the West, the 
rearming especially of the United 
States and the great stimulation of 


caf 

Slatarsalioncl 
SECURITY of his forces must be 
prime consideration for General Ridg- 
way in seeking a fool-proof truce. He 
has been forbidden to talk politics. 


atomic arms development in the U.S., 
the realization of an Atlantic Pact 
Army and the preparation of air bases 
in Europe and the Mediterranean 
available to the U.S. Air Force. Korea 
has posed a clear warning to the 
Kremlin that the West will resist its 
aggression, and the year of Korea has 
mustered a lot more actual power be- 
hind that warning. 

This would indeed be much the 
simplest way of ending the Korean 
War. if it could not be a satisfactory 
conclusion, since it would leave the 
country divided It is possible that 
Moscow might be secretly prepared 
for such a “deal” to write off the Ko- 
rean adventure, in which it let its sat- 
ellites do all the fighting and dying. 
But it is very hard to believe that Pe- 
king would be content with this out- 
come. We are bound to hear again of 
Formosa, the Japanese Peace Treaty 
and membership in the UN 

Here, surely, is where Moscow gets 
back into the act, with a proposal for 
a five-power conterence between So- 
viet Russia, the United States, Britain, 
France and Communist China, “t 
Or per- 


bring peace to the Far East.’ 





A \aen) 


Ps} 
—Wide World 


BITTER opposition has been express- 
ed by Pres. Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea towards truce on 38th Parallel. 
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—Miller 


FACE will be an important concern 


for Mao Tse-tung. His press says Wall 
Street has been prevented from ruling 
China, forced to accept just peace. 


haps a six-power conference, to in- 
clude India. 

It is the fixed policy of the 
Kremlin to seek to divide the op- 
posing alliance, and its weakest joint 
in this part of the world is Anglo- 
American disagreement over policy to- 
wards China. Actually, this appears 
somewhat lessened lately. Yet Britain 
sull recognizes Mao while the U.S. 
recognizes Chiang. The U.S. has never 
shown much appreciation of the Brit- 
ish effort to put down Communist 
guerrillas in Malaya, while Britain 
thinks the U.S. is impetuous in its 
arming and support for Chiang, and 
both have shown little understanding 
of the French position in Indo-China 

Nehru, if he were to be included in 
such a conference, has shown that he 
would instinctively side with the pro- 
Communist revolutionaries and 
against the Syngman Rhees, Bao Dais 
and Chiangs, even though he is fur- 
ious at the Communists in India 
There wouldn't be much peace in this 
“peace conference.” Yet it might be 
difficult for the U.S. and her Western 


partners to refuse to talk “peace 


Narrow Path for Truman 


All in all, it looks as though the 
Truman Administration has an unen- 
viable task before it, getting out « 
Korea. The negotiations will probably 
be exasperatingly slow, and be fol 
lowed by the American people with 
growing impatience and discontent 


“appease- 


f 
YI 


There have been cries of 
ment” already from the MacArthur- 
ites and trom Syngman Rhee: Tru- 
man’s negotiators dare not give much 
ground. 

On the one hand it will be difficult, 
at any given point, to declare that the 
fighting must be resumed, when the 
men in the line and their people at 
home yearn so strongly to have it over 
And on the other hand, there have 
been indications already that once a 
peace is arranged in Korea the Amer 
can Congress and the Atlantic allies 
will want to slacken off the very rear- 
mament effort which alone could 
justify the cost of Korea 

This is, | tear, a rather negative at- 
titude, an ingrained reaction to the 
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wishful thinking which keeps coming 
up again, on our side, no matter how 
many times it is hit on the head. Actu- 
ally, reasonable cooperation among 
the Allied governments, close mouths 
and astute diplomacy would allow us 
to turn the tables on the enemy, and 
make the most of the underlying dif- 
ferences between China and Russia. 
But that’s a lot to hope tor. 
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OPIATE OF THE PEOPLE 


Teheran 

IN THE nature of the thing it is im- 
possible to obtain any definite figures; 
but it is likely that Persia is one of the 
world’s largest suppliers of _ illicit 
opium, perhaps next after China. 

Opium is a queerly open and closed 
subject in Persia. An estimated 2 
million of the country’s population of 
about 17 million are addicts, and 
many more are occasional users of the 
drug. Yet, theoretically, there is a 
Government opium monopoly and all 
poppies grown must be delivered to 
the Government for sale, mainly 
abroad, for medical purposes. 

Because of this legal fiction it Is 
extremely difficult to get accurate 
information on opium. There are 

Teheran, for example, about 1000 
opium dens, run under police 
protection. But the Ministry of the 
Interior denies that there is an 
opium pay-off to the police, or a single 
opium parlor in the city. People col- 
lecting evidence to the contrary have 
been jailed. 

The opium production figures for 
Persia given to international anti- 
narcotics organizations are about 300 
tons annually. A nearer, though un- 
official, estimate is 1500 tons a year, 
of which about half is consumed in 
the country. 

Most of the smuggled opium goes 
to Egypt, and then finds its way on to 
India, Britain and the U.S. Smuggling 
can be very profitable—opium bought 
at about $50 a pound in Persia 
fetches about $750 in New York. 


No Serious Check 

Despite the laws, there is no serious 
effort to check illegal opium produc- 
tion or to cure or prevent addiction 


here. Poppy growing is very pro- 
fitable, bringing in about $500 per 


acre. The large landowners make no 
attempt to resist the temptation, and 
those few people in the country who 
are concerned with the problem blame 
the landowners, who have control of 
the Parliament, for the complete lack 
of official energy in confronting it. 

Raw opium can be bought more or 
any corner grocery shop. It 
(about a dollar), an 
average day’s wages, for five grams, 
an average day’s smoke. This type of 
opium can be smoked anywhere, and 
usually is smoked in tea shops. It re- 
quires only the long pipe with the little 
porcelain bow] at the end and a char- 
coal fire, since opium does not burn 
itself, like tobacco, but must be 
burned with a steadily glowing bit of 
charcoal. 

Black opium, a distillate of burned 
raw Opium, is more potent and more 
difficult to handle. It is too powerful 
for the smoker to sit upright. He must 
lie down to smoke, and as the opium 
must be continually stirred he needs 
help because he soon becomes too stu- 
pefied to do it himself. Rich smokers 
can indulge this in their own houses, 
but the poor must go to opium dens. 
This black opium costs about the same 
as the raw opium 

[he dens are mostly dirty 
ceilinged rooms hidden away 
slums 


less at 


costs 30 rials 


low- 
in the 
The rooms are so dense with 


smoke that one can hardly see. 

It is common among the poor to 
give opium to children, either as 
poppy juice or by blowing the smoke 
in their faces, to keep them from cry- 
ing and to calm them when they are 
ill. There is an orphanage in Teheran 
where abandoned infants, usually 
mortally poisoned with opium, are 
taken in and looked after until they 
die. Few recover. But the wealthy in 
Persia have the habit too. It is not a 
class affair nor is there any particular 
social taboo against it. 

The poppies are grown mainly in 
the south, where the climate is drier, 
and the habit is more widespread 





—International 


SORCERER'S APPRENTICE: Mak- 
ki, extremist leader of Iran oil mission, 
shows how to run Abadan_ plant. 


there. It is estimated that 10 to 15 per 
cent of Teheran’s population are ad- 
dicts. 50 per cent of Khorassan’s 
population, and 20 per cent in Isfahan 
and Shiraz use the drug. In Azerbaijan 
there are very few opium smokers. It 
never was particularly popular, and 
under Communist rule there in 1945- 
46, opium was fought by the simple 
expedient of shooting anyone found 
using or selling it. 

That is about the 
habit could be effectively uprooted, 
according to Persians who have 
studied the problem closely. As for 
they say, what is needed is not 
so much hospitals but big prisons with 
honest warders where the addicts 
could be locked up for a few days to 
suffer the excruciating tortures of de- 
privation. This cure is rude, but ap- 
parently fairly quick. Almost no one 
undergoes it voluntarily. 


only way the 


cures, 


The damage of the opium habit is 
not only moral. It is expensive and 
takes half or more of the worker's low 
pay and about four hours a day of his 
time. It makes people lazy. There are, 
of course, harmful physical effects, 
although the Persians claim opium 
neither shortens life nor weakens the 
body. A popular song here is entitled 
“Opium smells like the breeze of 
heaven.” 

At various times, there have been 
small movements to fight opium, but 
except for the ruthless Azerbaijan 





clean-up none has been effective 
There is too much money to be made 
in opium.—Flora Lewis, OFNS 


BRITISH ANGER 


THE OUTRAGEOUS manner in 
which the Persians have set out 0 
seize the vast British oil industry p 
their country, refusing to discuss a 
manner of reasonable settlement, b is 
roused a deep anger in Britain, which 
is perhaps not fully appreciated he 
Here is a kind of*talk, by the sober 
and responsible Economist, which his 
rarely been heard from Britain in 
cent years: 

. If one is to judge by Mr. Mc r- 
rison’s statements, there is a real rk 
that the Government .. . will finish \\p 
by acquiescing in robbery. No cr 
cisms that can be made of the Cor- 
pany’s past conduct serve to alter te 
plain fact that the Persians are co 
mitting a crime. The task of dissu: 
ing them from committing it now 
seems almost hopeless. But there sti! 
remains the task of seeing that th 
do not benefit from it — indeed, 
they suffer sharply. 

“This result will certainly follow in 
time from any attempt by the Persians 
to run the industry by themselves. B 
it is the effect on other Middle East. 
States that matters. and for that som 
thing more exemplary is required th 
simply to leave the Persians to stew 
their own juice. If the Company is 
compelled to evacuate Abadan, the 
British Government should make it 
clear that the whole of its powers and 
influence—and, necessary, Its nava 
strength—will be used to prevent the 
Persians from selling a drop of the oil 
they are stealing. 

“There is, of course, the argumen 
that chaos in Persia will simply bring 
in the Tudeh Party. But if the Pe 
sians are bent on having chaos, the 
is nothing that the West can do to 
stop them. And a Tudeh Government! 
in Teheran, which is a long way ov 
the mountains from Abadan, might 
make the inhabitants of Southern 
Persia positively anxious to be rescucd 
from the politicians of the capital 
and the United Nations more anxious 
to rescue them. After all, the 35 
Parallel runs through Persia too.” 
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If not and you need envelopes 
you can get acquainted today by 
writing to National Paper Goods, 
Hamilton, makers of Canada’s fin- 
est line of safety seal envelopes. 
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BUIL 
GO 400 VULGHTY 


TRUCKS 


They’re Canada’s overwhelming favourite for every kind of 
operation and why not... 


NEW SAFETY — with the new twin-action self-energizing 
hydraulic brakes. 

NEW COMFORT — with the new No-Draft Ventipanes plus 
improved driver seat construction with “tilt-back” action. 
NEW ECONOMY — Chevrolet's famous valve-in-head engines 


that breathe more easily through improved carburetion, mani- 
folding and exhaust system. 


















They're the smartest looking trucks on the road — feature for 
feature you can’t beat the leader — Chevrolet Trucks. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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VANCOUVER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
Saltspring is the largest of the Gulf 


Islands. O. Leigh Spencer, retired 
publisher of The Wancouver Daily 


Province and The Calgary Herald, has 
chosen this island for his hermitage. 
and next to him lives H.H.C. “Torchy” 
Anderson. chief editorial writer for the 
Province who, when the going gets 
tough, flees to his island retreat. 


ISLAND STORY 


There are Galiano, Denman and 
Hornby Islands—with logging, fish- 
ing, farming; there’s Gabriola, off 
Nanaimo, an island of wondrous 
sandstone, where the CCF has a 
unique summer camp, its adherents 
swimming, singsonging, dancing, 
working and listening to lectures on 
socialism. There are Mayne and Sa- 
turna Islands, Pender, Thetis, Kuper, 


business 


runs on 


Sidney. James Island is industrial— 
home of a large CIL explosives plant. 

Midway up Vancouver Island are 
Courtenay, a town of 3,000, and 
Campbell River, where the big fish 
jump and fight, and thrill rich Ameri- 
cans. Comox is three miles from 
Courtenay, along a peninsula road 
that sometimes reminds visitors of 
Holland. Campbell River lives on log- 
ging and the tourist industry. It 
spurted forward with the govern- 
ment’s $20 million John Hart 


the way to progress is 
practical, efficient b 


Cheneaux Bond is 


but high quality, 


has the surface 


of an acti 





electrical-deyelopment project, he 
nessing the Campbell River, using t 
power for new industry and rural ele. 
trification. 

Alberni and Port Alberni ave 
friendly enough rivals on the surface 
a bit jealous underneath. Mayor 
Wright says: “Alberni—is growig 


oO 





like a weed—and will be an ir- 
portant centre—we’ve been in tie 
doldrums for 35 years—but now 


we're going all-out to clean up oir 
city.” ‘ 

And the sport fishing around t 

Albernis—the people do little else | 
summer. They're out at daylight a 
they remain in their boats until sun 
softens the beautiful Alberni Canal 
a great fjord that bites into the land - ( 
miles from the open Pacific Ocean, 
The fishing derbies of Alberni attrac 
thousands—and the prizes are as hig 
as the fish that get away. 

And there’s teeming industry he 
—a great kraft pulp mill, a plywood 
factory, sawmills—and in the hills at 
Great Central Lake and Sproat La} 
there’s logging. Out in the middle o 
isolated Sproat Lake is Klitsa Lodge, 
where tired businessmen go to rest 

It’s surprising, the amount of indus- 
try on Vancouver Island, for so long 
looked upon as merely a lotus land. 
The Canadian Western Lumber Com- 
pany and the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration are building a $40 million 
newsprint plant at Duncan Bay, near 
Campbell River. Initial output will be 
240 tons of newsprint a day, event- 
ually 320 tons a day. A $19 million 
bleached sulphate plant opened not 
long ago south of Nanaimo. It’s an 
H. R. MacMillan enterprise. Bloedel, 
Stewart and Welch at Port Alberni 
have $17 million expansion plans 
B.C. Forest Products is building a 
$300,000 green veneer plant at You- 
bou, on Cowichan Lake. 
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THE ISLAND climate is good all the 
year. Recent winters have been tough, 
true: there’s a fair amount of rain, 
but no true Islander worries about 
rain. They say Island rain is soft and 
fresh and pleasant if you're well out- 
fitted with rubbers and slickers, sou- 
westers and good stout umbrellas. 

The climate isn’t quite all the travel 
folders say it is. One Government 
folder says: “Winter visits the Island 
hardly at all; when winter comes, 
spring comes right along with it. The 
calendar says it’s winter, the gardens 
say it’s spring, and when less favored 
parts are blanketed in snow, tie 
Island gardens are bright wh 
flowers.” That's a bit extravagant; it 
may be called poetic license. Bit 
there’s nothing false about the beat 
of the dogwoods and the glory of te 
oaks that won't grow 80 miles aw 4 
on the mainland. 

And when you combine the 08.5 
with the sea and the mountains, te 
lakes and the rivers, it’s no wonder it 
seems 90 per cent of Canadians went 
to retire on the Island—why alrea.\y 
there are large organizations of folss 
from Medicine Hat and Winnip 
from Bruce County, from Lethbric ze 
and Saskatoon, who picnic together in 
summer, dance and play cards in 
winter and who never tire of telliig 
each other that the rest of Canada |s 
fine for work, but that Vancouver 
Island is—well, just wonderful. 
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SOME WARMONGERS! 


The First Flutter of a Soviet “Peace” 


Offer 


Starts Congress Cutting Defence Funds 


Washington 
THE MOST worried people in Wash- 
ington these days are the high-ups in 


the Department of Defence. The Sec- 
retary of Defence, General Marshall, 
and his advisers are sharply reminded 
of the swing of American public 
opinion between December 1950 and 
February 1951. 

In December, when the Chinese 
were driving the United Nations forces 
pell-mell out of North Korea, Ameri- 
can Congressmen, spurred on by their 
constituents, were demanding why the 
Defence Department could not throw 
more men and material into the battle. 
The Defence Department explained 
that they had been unable to get Con- 
gress to provide these in the days be- 
fore Korea. 

When General Ridgway began to 
drive the enemy back, Congressmen 
began to change their positions again, 
saving that since the Communists were 
obviously being defeated the Defence 
Department hi id no need for so much 
money or for the lower draft age 
which General Marshall was asking. 
It was at this time that he found it 
necessary to warn the American peo- 
ple that they must face ten years of 
armed tension. 

Now, with a Soviet offer which still 
has to be tested and proven, Congress 
is trying to put the brake on defence 
expenditures. Some Senators strongly 
advocate “going slow” until 
what happens in Korea.” defence 
official told me today: “I wish some 
of these European and Asiatic critics 
of ours could spend a few days in 
Congress this week. They'd see if 
our people were warmongers or not.” 


DEWEY VERSUS TAFT 


MR. THOMAS DEWEY'’S proposed 
visit to practically everywhere in the 
Far East has given rise to an opinion 
that he will after all try for the Re- 
publican nomination next year. Mr. 
Dewes says “not at all,” but even 
people with short memories recall that 
he announced last autumn that he 
would not run again for the Governor- 


"we see 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY 





ship of New York State, but then 
changed his mind, ran and won. 

Mr. Dewey has been the Republican 
candidate twice before and has failed. 
This would suggest that he mightn’t 
get much support in a third attempt 
Against this, however, people say that 
Mr. Dewey would go to any lengths to 
stop Senator Taft getting that nomina- 
tion, and there are mz any Republicans 
who believe that they have a good 
chance of winning the 1952 Presidency 
provided they can put up a candidate 
with any reasonable show on foreign 
policies. Mr. Dewey has this. Senator 
Taft hasn't. 

Mr. Dewey may have something 
else in mind. He may be thinking of 
himself as Secretary of State under the 
Presidency of General Eisenhower. 


BOUQUET FOR BRITAIN 


MR. MOSS HART, one of the lead- 
ing lights of Broadway and the Amer- 
ican theatre world, Pulitzer Prize- 


winning dramatist, producer, and di- 


GENERAL MARSHALL: Ais task 
once again is to urge, to exhort, to 
warn Congress not to let down, 


rector, has written about the British 
theatre for the New York Tiines: “It 
is healthy and flourishing, and al- 
though it rarely reaches the high level 
of excellence of our stage, it remains 
nevertheless a profession for actors 
and playwrights of dignity and con- 
tinuity which our own theatre no 
longer is. 

“The British theatre does not func- 
tion on a basis of the hit-flop method 
as ours does, but on the sounder one 
of the theatre being a necessary part 
of the cultural life of the British peo- 
ple. Management, as they call it, is 
not the roulette wheel or crap game 
of the Broadway producer, but a 
proud calling that carries its banner 
high season after season.” Kenneth 
Harris, OF NS. 







FOR YOUR 
SUMMER SAFETY 


Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and 
relaxation are essential to good 
health. Now that the summer months 
are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity 
for outdoor activities. 

Summer holidays, however, are of- 
ten marred by accidents and injuries. 
That is why it is important to know 
first aid and other measures that 
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When swimming — be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming 
or playing in the water, as drowning 
from these causes claims many lives 
each year. Do not swim alone — or 
too soon after eating. Obey all warn- 
ing signs — especially those regarding 
diving or swimming too far from the 
shore. It is also wise to safeguard 
your children by teaching them how 
to swim early in life. 


When motoring — constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may 
help you avoid an accident, even if 
other drivers do something wrong. By 
watching traffic carefully, it is often 
possible to anticipate situations that 
might lead to an accident. Take every 
precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the 
rules of safe driving. 





watch out for 
to which 2 out of 3 adults 
are sensitive. Remember the old adage 


When camping — 
poison ivy, 

“leaves three, let it be.’’ Also be on 
guard against other poisonous plants, 
such as poison oak and poison sumac. 
Be prepared for all minor injuries — 
such as cuts and burns by includ- 
ing a first aid kit in your equipment. 
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may help prevent serious crippling, 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 

It is well to remember that if 
an accident occurs and there is 
any doubt about the seriousness of 
the injury, the only safe thing to 
do is — call the doctor at once. Here 
are some other precautions that 
everyone may take for summer health 
and safety. 








When sunning — remember that the 
sun is strong “‘medicine’’ and that 
sunburn causes an annual loss of 
several thousands of work days. So, 
take the sun in small doses about 
10 minutes the first day, 20 the second. 
Sunburn usually can be prevented by 
applying a “‘sun-protective”’ prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. How- 
ever, to protect yourself against 
sunstroke or heatstroke, always avoid 
long, direct exposure to the sun. 





When exercising — make sure that 
you do not overdo any form of phy- 
sical activity to which you are unac- 
customed. The best rule, if in doubt, 
is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities. He 
will advise you about the kind and 
amount of exercise that will be safe 
and beneficial. In any event, avoid 
excessive fatigue. 





When cuties ona trip make 
certain that your car is in good con- 
dition before starting on a summer 
outing. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, tires and other vital parts 
should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car 
gets, the more carefully it should be 
checked mechanically. 


First aid courses are given in most communities by the St. John 


Ambulance Association. 


you to act quickly and efficiently in case of accidental injury. 
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Taking these courses will help prepare 
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Straw Hat Foot! 


by Margaret Ness 


CHARLEY’S AUNT and Noel Cow- 
ard plaving cheek by jowl in the 
Canadian summer theatre circuit this 
year And Canadian playwright Ro- 
bertson Davies hasn't Canadian-play 
field to himself even if Brae 
Manor heatre Knowlton, Que., 
opened its 16th season and its 100th 
production with his “At My Heart’s 
Core” (premiered last year by the 
Peterborough Summer Theatre). 

One Canadian play has already had 
an extended run of two weeks at the 
Niagara Barn Theatre, Allanburg, Ont 

his was “Havwire Holiday” by S.G 
Bett, Music Master at Ridley College 
St. Catharines: and in London, Ont.. 
Circle Theatre “Sl has scheduled “Sit 
Ye Doon” by Londoner Bill Digby 
theatre 


IN the summer line-up itself, 


there are a few new ventures, a bit of 
shifting around. But the established 
groups are sull going strong Two of 


1948’ers are The 
splitting the week 


Ontario's original 
Straw Hat Plave 
ivenhurst and Port Carling 
(Muskoka). and the International 
Plavers in their ballroom theatre in 
the LaSalle Hotel, Kingston 
tude manv of the 
original troupers. Don and Murray 
Davis still run the Straw Hatters: and 
raby Lockhart, Ted Follows and 
Eric House are back Arthur 
Sutherland and Drew Thompson still 


co-direct the Internationals, and top 
t 


dDetween Gri 


Both groups 


again 


star is still Cosy Lee. The latter group 
opened their season in May this year 
turned 300 away opening night 
Anothe 
league 1s the before-mentioned Niagara 


Barn Theatre, under Jack Blacklock 
They ran for two vears in Midland, 


group in the fourth season 


moved to their present site last year 
The opened May 4, for 24-weeks 
Nich Sadlier’s Peterborough 
Theatre in the Queen Marv School 
1uditorium opened its third season 
with casts to include Bill Needles (last 


vear’s Elwood P. Dowd of “Harvey”), 


NIAGARA FALLS: Barhara Peyton 


Franchot Tone and Canadian 


Kate Reid, Betty Leigh- 
ton (from the Canadian Repertory 
Theatre, Ottawa), Peter Mews (from 
the New Play Society, Toronto), and 
Cal Whitehead. 

Last year Peterborough alternated 
weekly with the newly formed Ni agara 
group under Bruce Yorke, playing in 
the large new Collegiate auditorium 
This vear the Niagara group inaugu- 
rated a new policy: big names when 
possible. Yorke and Sadlier still run 

but have taken on a new associate, 
Mrs. Maude Franchot of Niagara 
Falls, NY, aunt of movie-star Fran- 
chot Tone. And for their opening play 
they snagged Franchot Tone himsel! 

‘The Second Man.” 


Frank Perry, 





— te 


London, Ont., has the honor of sup- 
porting two summer theatres. July 30, 
in the Grand Theatre, the Shelton- 
Amos Players will open a third season 
This U.S. husband-and-wife team plan 
to run to Sept. 29 And it’s a second 
season for a group of University of 
Western Ontario students (plus other 
Londoners). Last vear thev called 
themselves Campus Players °50; now 
are Circle Theatre °5] 

Three new groups bring Ontario's 
crop to ten Brian Doherty was too 
busy with film work to re-open with 
revues at his Red Barn at Jackson's 
Point. so the Barn was taken over by 
Amelia Hall, Bruce Raymond = and 
Silvio Narizzano—all of the Canadian 
Repertory Theatre, Ottawa for a 
season of eight plays. 

In Ottawa, Julia Murphy and George 
Palmer are turning the Ottawa Little 
Theatre into a 10-nights-each, four- 
production season. Opening play was 
‘The Mad Woman of Chaillot” with 
Julia’s winter-playing partner, Marian 





al? 
4nna Cameron 





This new 


Tavlor, as the Mad Woman. 
Ottawa Summer Theatre replaces last 
year’s open- air theatre at the Lans- 
downe bandstand. 

Most elaborate of the Ontario new- 
comers is “Melody Fair’— musical 
comedy under a circus tent at Toron- 
to’s Dufferin race track (SN, June 26) 
Scheduled for 11 weeks, backed by 
Toronto businessmen, this theatre-in- 
the-round imports its stars, has a resi- 
dent Canadian chorus and ballet. In 
its scope and set-up it is very much 
like Vancouver's famous “Theatre 
Under the Stars.” Only, of course, 
TUTS (as it is called) is played 
straight-theatre-style and in the open, 
under the stars in Stanley Park. This 
vear is their twelfth season and the 
second as producer for Bill Bucking- 
ham (SN cover personality, July 10). 


VANCOUVER is to have legitimate 
open-air theatre, too, this summer 
Stuart Baker and Thor Arngrim or 
ganized the Totem Summer Theatre, 
situated in the SOO-seat Ambleside 
Bowl in West Vancouver. Fourth pro- 


duction, opening July 23, will be 


“Harvey” with Vancouverite Sam 
Payne, winter co-director of Canadian 
Repertory Theatre, Ottawa. Others 
lined up include Bea Lennard, Doris 


Buckingham, Babs Hitchman 

Quebec Province will have Brae 
Manor Theatre. Knowlton, as in the 
past. Madge and Filmore Sadler are 
keeping it to a small resident com- 
pany, with a few apprentices, but with 
experienced professional players im- 
ported for special roles. 

Then. in Montreal, Joy Thomson 
swings her Canadian Art Theatre into 
its second summer atop Mount Royal. 
Housed in the Toboggan and Ski Club, 
with a dining terrace added to last 
vear’s cocktail lounge, the Mountain 
Playhouse opened in June with Noel 
Coward’s “Present Laughter.” 

The Western Stage Society which 


last vear toured 8&3 Saskatchewan 


BROCHURES: Jotem Theatre 











Vancouver, 









—Nick Nicke 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT": Peter Mews 
at the Peterborough Summer Theatre 


—Ken Be 
Barb Chilcoti 
Robinson (r) 


STRAW HATTERS: 
Ted Follows, Beth 


centres is taking the summer to get 
geared for a long planned year-round 
season according to Professor 
E. M. Jones of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, organizers of the Society 
But in spite of the disappointments 
in the touring field—neither tthe NS 
Players nor the Alberta group are 
functioning this year the Canadian 
summer theatre is certainly in 4 
healthy and financially successful 
posiion—with a future that grows 
brighter every vear. , 


Mountain 
Playhouse 





fountain Montre 


Playhouse, 




















































WHAT THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW HIM ARE SAYING ABOUT— 
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the new PRINCE PHILIP 


by Hilde Marchant 


IT WAS A NEW PRINCE PHILIP, Duke of Edinburgh, who came back to 


Britain from Malta for the opening of the Festival of Britain. The 


change was marked enough to set the people talking as they watched 


him go about his public duties. When he first came into public focus it 


was as a handsome, casual young man among the beer and skittles of 


a country inn. In his first visit home for six months the people of Britain 


discerned the new Prince: more mature, restrained and authoritative. 


During the Royal Festival week the 
hours of informality and domestic 
freedom were short for the Duke and 
his wife. Their time belonged to the 
public and there was only one re- 
laxed and private occasion—and that 
not so private as they desired. On the 
Tuesday night they went to His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre to see “Blue For A 
Boy,” a slight, easy comedy. Their 
request for privacy went well at first. 
They joined a queue on the staircase 
leading to the stalls and settled in 
their aisle seats with 
anonymity as G.11 and G.12. 

But the cameras were gathering 
outside and, with them, a curious 
when they tried to 
leave by a side door—their car was 
blocked by traffic at the top of the 
narrow street. That was the end of 
their attempt at a quiet, informal 
night. As they strolled along the 
crowded pavement, it was apparent 
that the Duke has matured into a 
husband of easy poise, attentiveness 


reasonable 


crowd. Worse 


NEXT DAY was a full one for the 
Duke. He is President of the National 
Playing Fields Association and if any- 
one had thought that his name was 
merely to give Royal dignity to the 
Association’s letter heading, they 
were soon disillusioned. 

At his first committee meeting his 
opening words were crisp and to the 
point. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I want 
to assure you I have no intention of 
being a sitting tenant in this post.” 
He went on to disagree sharply with 
certain lines of policy put forward 
for the Jubilee Appeal sponsored 
under his name. 

On the Wednesday morning, when 
he presided at the annual general 
meeting, he announced that the fund 
now stood at $865,000. It was clear 
that the very active tenant had justi- 
fied his lease. 

That afternoon he presided at the 
executive meeting of the Association 
The committee was feeling proud of 
its work, but the Duke had no inten- 
tion of letting it rest there. “That is 
all very well,” he told them, “but 
this is public money and we must 
now tell the public how we spend it 
and show them some results.” 

Presence of this forthright young 


man on this committee has been 
something of a shock to those who 
believed that Royal patronage was 
passive and purely social. 

But the day did not end there. He 
met the staff of the Association, 
talked to the accountant about costs, 
looked through the files, and then 
went on to give a cocktail party to 
ofticers of the Association and others 


who had worked with him 


IN THE WORDS of one of the people 
who have been closely associated with 
him in this effort: “He said he was 
going to ginger us up—and my good- 
ness he certainly has.” 

A full day, part of a full week. 

On the Monday he had taken a 
party to a ball at Grosvenor House 
in aid of his favorite association. He 
stayed until the early hours of the 
morning but arrived early next day 
to open an exhibition of sporting 
trophies at Hutchinson House 

The organizers had allowed a clear 
half hour for this tour. He staved an 
hour and a half, made no speech, 
found a mistake in the 80-page cata- 
logue, pointed out that the last win- 
ner’s name on a humble swimming 
trophy was “H.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
beth,” and summed up a huge, ornate 
gold trophy being 
scribed by one of his guides, by 
saying, “It is not what it is made of 
but what it stands for that counts.” 

He has developed this tendency to 
cut through the flowery pleasantries 
Not long ago, when a _ misguided 
platform speaker rolled out the su- 
perlatives, he turned to the person 
next to him and whispered, “I wish he 
would sit down. It is embarrassing 
It was just loud 
speaker to be sitting down 30 seconds 


ecstatically de- 


enough for the 


later. 
The Thursday morning started the 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


word o 
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pageantry of the Royal opening ot 
the Festival and it was on_ those 


occasions that one saw a= grave. 
attentive and distinguished Duke 


Here, too, we saw the first shap- 
ing ot a Consort to the Heir to the 


Throne. The charm and smile were 
sull there as he drove down the 
Streets to St. Paul's. So were the 
guick observations and comments to 
his wife at his side. But there was 
also leW sense of responsibility 
which has tempered that bubbling 
yarety of earlier days 
Those who met the Duke during 
e week tl narked the opening ot 
e Festiv S that he has become 
) ecisive, more contident 
One of his naval triends, who has 
) since his days as a voung 
ficer, savs it dates from that day 
August ist Vear, When he was 
en Co 1 d of his own ship—the 
\f It is a great respon 
t changes most men,” he 
« Anothe sald it was alwavs 
\ Mificer seeks respect. not 
p> C Philip Iwavs go 
H S \ S served n sma 
s c Ueilcate ) mee He 
eship and authoritv has 
‘ Ch There is Yreal difter 
nowing the men who 
tv with them. That 
s pparent in the Duke’s 
I S Xtremely difficult 
e tuture consor 
H ence f TSO! tv 
C erab Snow emerg 
| S ID IKE SaV that in 
c questio 


Food: 


floncerning 


He is devoted to his wife, but there 


is no doubt who is master of. their 
home. 
He is most anxious that Prince 


Charles should not be spoiled by a 
predominantly feminine household, 
and on his leaves he does not over- 
indulge his son. At one time he felt 
Prince Charles had too many toys 
and presents and he left instructions 
that he was to more until 
Christmas. 


have no 


He enjoys “stag” parties, where he 
can be extremely good fun. He al- 
Ways pays close attention to his wife 
when they are entertaining 
but he is never in the background. 
He gets his own way on many do- 


friends, 


mestic issues and it was he who per- 
suaded the Princess to have informal 
pictures of herself and her children 
published. She was a little hesitant 

So it was that in the week of the 
Festival’s opening we saw a changing 
Duke, tor the days of informality are 
fast drawing to a close for both of 


them. This month his Malta command 
comes to an end. In October Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke will visit 


Canada. Next vear he will have to be 
in Britain, working at the side of his 
wife. while the King and Queen go 
to Australia 
But he ts 
and 


that dit- 
job ahead. He 
has developed a long way from that 
before his en- 


Was announced - 


ready for 
strenuous 


now 
ficult 
evening at a dance 
gagement when a 
girl seemed to be paving close atten- 
naval 
“Tm 


tlon to the handsome 


young 


lreutenant and he said to her, 


hooked.’ 
He ts Britain 


booked for 


Chicken Pie by Request 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


11S ALWAYS FLATTERING to be 
e r* ‘} Le il 
vn Cl Vu & ) 
6 , spec | t 
( > , c ind \ } 
C H of Fame 
oO A tn . 
XN Xu LA 
livid “hicken Pies 
i Q Wes. suc ‘ 
ms snoul¢ 
5] Janart 
g de} 
uf 
Vil ender chunk 
c A he o fc 
{ 
hf] Ty W A ais 
' by, 
> 
| leep 
{ 
C OV 
vul Simm 
- > i 
‘ ends 
P b id wate in SINK 
6 SKIM It fat Ss It 
h Remove chicken pieces 
Skin and bone and dic¢ 
. rathe! arge chunks. Re 
broth and simmer to 


Retrigerate while 


+ cups chicken 


Making the sauce 


SAUCI Heat 4 


chicken fat and in it fry 


tablespoons 
slowly 42 Ib 
washed and sliced, 
tender. When 


cup (8 tablespoons ) 


tresh mushrooms, 
intil mushrooms are 


done blend in 


tlour. Drain and aaa chicken 
broth (there should be 2 cups—add 
water if less). Stir broth into mush- 
room-flour mixture and | cup rich 


ik. Cook, stirring constantly, until 


mi 





thickened and smooth 


Add | 
| 


iuece and 


Worcestershire 


teaspoon 
teaspoon monosodium 
utemate and taste tor seasoning. 


Add chicken 


| 
Casseroles 


and ladle into 6 individ- 
about 8-10 0z. capacity 


I et coo 


BAKING 


of pastry 


Pop each casserole with 


(your own or pack 


iged mix) cutting vents for steam to 


escupe \djust) pastry on rims and 
crimp with a tork. Refrigerate until 
weeded. This is a good “company” 


dish which can be prepared the day 
hake, to 425 
degrees | Arrange 
cookie sheet and bake for 25-30 min- 
browned and 


Ddetore lo heat 


oven 
casseroles on 
utes until pastry 1s 


chicken mixture bubbling 


GRACIOUS CLUB QUARTERS 


An object lesson in what skilful decoration, 
use of color, can do for a large room 


BEFORE AND AFTER VIEWS 
show some of the changes that 
can take place in the drawing- 
The 
room Shown ts part of the large 
recently purchased as 
Club quarters by Toronto Wom- 


room of an old mansion. 


house 


en's Press Club. (“Before” views 
are in center.) It has been re- 
decorated in a soft shade of 
topaz, with white accents in 


chandelier and lamps, Furniture 


some old, some new—is fin- 











—Nott & Merril! 


ished in black lacquer. Thre: 
window bay ts treated as @ unit 
with topaz-dved curtains, vene 
blinds. Black fire- 


place at other end of the room 


tian marble 
has been given greater, architec- 
tural importance by the addition 
of built-in either 
side. Lower 
the hookcases screens an awk 
wardly placed Over- 
stuffed furniture is covered with 
chintz. 
hy well-known Canadian artists 


hookcases on 


section Of one oO} 
radiator. 


Paintings, on loan, are 











Distaff: 
. BANNERS UP! 


WOMEN in Canadian politics are 
‘ing their sights higher and higher. 
. Now comes the 
first woman to be 
elected to the 
leadership of a 
political party. She 
is Madame Thérése 
Casgrain, OBE, 
widow of the late 
Mr. Justice Pierre 
\ EF. Casgrain of the 
—te Rose Quebec Superior 
RESE CASGRAIN Court. And she 
chosen head of the Quebec section 
1e CCF party at its annual con- 
on recently. Madame Casgrain is 
lly credited with being the prime 
in getting Quebec women the 
to vote. She was SN’s Woman 

2 Week, May | issue. 


“KL 





@® \n invitation to teach on their 
tv for the summer has been ex- 
d by the Catholic University of 
Washington, DC, to Ethel Stark, Di- 
ir of the Montreal Women’s Sym- 


1v Orchestra. 
; ® for 35 years she’s handled three 
ninent men—to their and every- 
| s satisfaction. And now Mamie 
, Anglin is retiring from Queen’s Uni- 
: ty. She has been Secretary to 
; Presidents and from first boss, 
R. Bruce Taylor, comes a letter 
id at the dinner in her honor) in 
ich he said: “She never gave me 
iy, never interfered; always satisfied 
3 . juirers without ever telling them 
thing.” 
@ ® Head of the 29,000 Rebekahs in 
@ Ontario is new President, Mrs. Donald 
@ Anderson of North Bay. 
& ® New head of the sculpture depart- 
it { in the Ontario College of Art, 
= | ito, is Jacobine Jones, CSS, OSA. 
r- B \!\ss Jones was born in London, Eng- 
n “BB lcod: came to Toronto in 1932 to see 
sister and stayed. One of her 
n Ss is in the Kelvin Museum in 
7 Me sgow; her ceramic “Flight into 
f @! 2\pt” is in the Ontario Museum. 
: 38 rather pleasant to know that 
h ¢ lelegates from Canada, U.S., and 
‘ @\esico want you as their President. 
\ s 
ig 
3 A-SHOOTING SHE WOULD GO 
© 








SWEET SIXTEEN and another affair entirely. This 16-year-old lass was 
he first woman to compete in the annual Inter-Maritime Shoot. Blonde 
Elsie Strong of Windsor, NS, has been coached by her father, C. C. Strong, 
ind spurred the NS team on to victory in the Inter-Maritime Shoot. 


Especially if you are the first Cana- 
dian to be so honored. And it happen- 
ed to Mrs. Gladys Herrington of Sas- 
katoon, Sask. She’s the first Canadian 
President of Quota Club International, 
an organization of business and pro- 
fessional women. Mrs. Herrington has 
her own business in Saskatoon, auto- 
mobile finance and business services, 
and is the mother of four grown-up 
children. 


@ Regina made a two-decades “first” 
when it appointed Alexandra Graham 
as the first woman school principal in 
the city in that period of years. A 
graduate of the University of Alberta, 
Principal Graham was in the navy for 
four years. 


@ Elected President of the BC Regis- 
tered Nurses’ Association is Esther 
Paulson, Director of Nursing for BC 
Health Department’s Division of TB 
Control. 


@ The 1951 Prix d'Europe was award- 
ed to 22-year-old pianist Anna Marie 
Globenski of Montreal. The $2,000 
bursary given by the Quebec Province 
Academy of Music will give Anna 
Marie two years of study abroad. 


@ These past two weeks Vancouver 
has been treated to a “first.” With the 
Mavor on holidays, Acting Mayor is 
a woman, the first for Vancouver — 
Alderman Anna Sprott. She looked 
right well in her mayoral robes, too, 
iccording to pictures in the Vancou- 
ver papers. 


@ It’s a long way trom Kitchener and 
Fort Erie to London, England, via 
Hollywood and movies in Italy, but 
Lois Maxwell made it. She’s only 24 
now but she’s a veteran actress. Holly- 
wood didn’t offer her the chance she 
waited for, so she went to Italy and 
worked in Italian films (without know- 
ing the language) and now she’s in 
England on a film job. 


@ Madame Germaine Guevremont, 
Montreal, attended the Canadian Au- 
thors’ Association convention in Banff, 
where she received her Governor- 
General’s Medal for Fiction for 
“The Outlander.” 


@ Elected President of the Quebec 
Women’s Institutes, at the 37th annual 
convention, was Mrs. G. E. LeBaron 
of North Hatley. 


—€P 
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The one 
sweet-scented 
depilatory... 





for 
silken 2 


smooth / = 





less 


Soft on your skin as sweet-scented cream, 
fragrant Sleek is the safe, fast, sure way to banish 
unwanted hair. Leaves your skin 


satin-smooth and stubble-free. Jo 


After smoothing your legs with Sleek, 
use Velva Leg Film...the coolest, sheerest, 
prettiest leg make-up ever created! 


$1.65 


Z : 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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Toronto Established 1894 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 








Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 
Games. 










For Information and Prospectus 
Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS G. E. MILLARD 






NEW TERM:—New Boarders— Monday, Sept. 10 — Returning Boarders—Tues., Sept. 11 
School Opens—Wred., Sept. 12 Sit 
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Woman of the Week: 


Pottery. Prints, 


by Margaret Ness 


IF YOU'VE a yen to make pottery, 
ir age doesn’t matter. If you have 
an understanding husband, you can 


convert part of the into a 





garage 


Mrs. W. W. Ruddick of Montreal 
rfect example. She has been 
7 years to a surgeon, brought 
children, and now makes 
wild animals and South Sea _primi- 
tives in the heated garage behind 
Ruddick home on Crescent 
eet, baking and firing the pottery 
the recently installed kiln. 
I'm very keen about hobbies,” 
Ruddick told us when we visited 
charming home. And she 
certainly is. Pottery is just the latest. 
Before that it was painting and in- 
terior decorating. In fact, they are 
still important interests. She has re- 
decorated many old homes, including 
her husband's old family home at St. 
Martin’s. NB, on the Bay of Fundy. 
And four vears ago she drew up the 
‘lueprints and supervised the con- 
struction of their permanent summer 
Mont Rolland in the Lau- 


In. three 
ut tinree 


he old 


Str 


Mrs 


ey mn her 
le ) ner 


Nace at 
rentuians 

| was the contractor, foreman and 
nterior decorator all in one,” she 
says with a happy smile and a twinkle 
n her brown eves. The two bathrooms 

her pride. One is a fish pond, with 
sea green walls on which she painted 
seaweed and tropical plants in a riot 
coral with tangerine 
swimming elegantly 


vellow and 


nd silver fish 








Paper 


4 
i 
' 
¥, 
be 
a 





DOES THINGS: Mrs. W. W. Ruddick 
fill her 
4t last count she had eight hobbies. 


is never at a loss to time. 


about. “It's just like walking into the 
water.” In the other she really let her- 
self go and painted a great big flam- 
ingo standing in weeds. 

Oh, ves, she paints. She painted the 
delicate flowers on the Montreal din- 
ing-room walls; she painted many of 
the pictures that hang on the walls. 


And she likes contrasts of old and 


ST. HELEN’S SCHOOL 
Dunham, Quebec 


A country boarding school for girls from eight 
to eighteen, fifty miles from Montreal. 
Preparation for University entrance and McGill 


School Certificate. Resident specialist staff in all 


to the school 


Chairman of the Board of Governors: 


The Lord Bishop of Montreal. 


academic subjects, music, art, gymnastics, etc. 


School re-opens on Thursday, I3th September 


Headmistress: 
Miss H. S. Hague, M.A., B.L.S. 


For prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 
Appointments to see the Headmistress, either in 
Montreal or Dunham, may be made by writing 











OPENS 





A RESIDENTIAL. SCHOOL FOR ee 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., 


SEPTEMBER 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 


St. Thomas, Ontario 
11th 





new. In her bedroom are white sheep- 
skin rugs, startling against the cedar 
walls and the tangerine drapes over 
the gold-glass curtains at the windows. 


And all this modern viewpoint 
from a_ petite (5’3”) Canadienne! 
Both her mother and father were 


French-Canadians from the Gaspé 
coast. “Father’s mother, a Duguay de 
Grammont, was la duchesse,” she 
told me, “but father never allowed 
us to brag about it. Unfortunately all 
proof was burned in the Rimouski fire. 
The old Grammont coach with the 
family crest and many authentic pa- 
pers went up in smoke in a cousin’s 
barn.” 


Language Difficulties 


Ernestine Ruddick was born in 
Kamloops, BC. Her father had taken 
her mother there as a bride in 1887. 
“After Mother’s sixth child and thir- 
teen years in the West, she decided 
she wanted a change, packed us up 
and came to Montreal. And not one 
of us was able to speak French.” The 
oldest girls were put in a convent, the 
younger ones in a kindergarten school 
in Quebec City. A year later, the 
family was together again. And the 
three oldest still had no French; while 
the younger ones had learned French 
and forgotten their English! 

In the country home, Mrs. Ruddick 
has a collection of 116 Canadian 
prints, printed in 1830. Half of them 
came from a friend, wrapped in an 
old newspaper. The date on the news- 
paper was the very day and year in 
which Mrs. Ruddick was born. “J 
told my friend the prints must have 
been intended for me certainly.” 


Wallpaper Designs 


Last year she and wallpaper manu- 
facturer Reginald Boxer of Toronto 
got together on the idea of Canadian 
designs on wallpaper. Mrs. Ruddick 
rounded up hundreds of prints from 
her collection. Result: three typically 
Canadian designs on the market. 

Mrs. Ruddick isn’t the only handi- 
crafts one in the family. Dr. Ruddick 
whose hobby is bees, keeps his sur- 
geon fingers nimble in the winter by 
hooking — rugs. 

Their elder son, Bruce, a psychia- 
trist in New York, does wood carv- 
ing; recently married well-known 
U.S. magazine illustrator Dorothy 
Cole. Second son Donald is doing 
postgraduate work in surgery in Eng- 
land. He paints and does sheet metal 
work; his wife weaves. And daughter 
Jean, who has just returned from 
England, does weaving, too, and also 
pottery; at present has a loom at 
Ste. Adele’s Art Centre. 

So, as we said, if your husband has 


a large garage 
Bf & £ 


@ Miss J. May Carter has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Ontario Ladies’ 
College, Whitby, Ont. She has been 
principal for 17 years at Riverbend 
School for Girls in Winnipeg. 


@ Miss Irene C. Culhane of Ren- 
frew, Ont., and now living in Brook- 
lyn, NY, won an outstanding U.S. 
award for creative advertising pro- 
duced by women in the U.S., Canada 
and Mexico. Irene is a graduate of 
the Ottawa Normal and the Ontario 
College of Art. 


ae 





ROGER 
& GALLET 


Sachet 

(Dry Perfume) ‘a 
an assorted 
fragrances. 


Roger & Gallet Sachets do 
double duty! Their rare scents 


hint 


of excitement, love and 


beauty. You'll like them be- 
cause they’re lasting. 


PARIS — 


LONDON — SYDNEY — 


BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 85 S?. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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THE KEFAUVER Committee’s some- 
what wide-eyed investigation of big- 
time crime in the U.S. disclosed the 
‘act that illegal gambling provides the 
sackbone of this greatest of American 
idustries. 
In the U.K., a parliamentary com- 
jission took a thoughtful look at 
imbling, legal and illegal, in that 
untry and came up with the news 
it three out of every four Britishers 
casionally tried their luck, to the 
ie of £350 million per annum. 
Every Canadian not provided with 
‘ blindfold or blinkers knows that 
' okmaking is not only the most 
-rative of present-day criminal oper- 
ions in the country, but probably the 
ily one which is organized in any 
rt of a widespread manner. 
Thus when an important figure 
ites his personal opinions on the sub- 
ct of gambling, he should interest 
most everybody in what might 
iughingly be termed the civilized 
3 orld, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
n important figure, and one not given 
‘0 utterances of a frivolous nature. 
\fter thinking the whole matter over, 
he has come, reluctantly, to the con- 
lusion that if a large majority of the 
Me people give their tacit approval to 
what was once considered an unmiti- 
rated evil, they should be permitted 
io indulge openly and legally rather 
WM than clandestinely and illegally. 
3 \s things stand now, in most Cana- 
dian cities it is both easier and cheaper 
io bet illegally on a horse than it is to 
io so legally. This is the sort of non- 
sense that the Archbishop apparently 
isiders to be a little on the ridicu- 


lous side. 


FROM STICK TO STUMP 





% 





| @)! |S a phenomenon peculiar to Can- 
; t that voters feel that the men who 
Ws \tertain them on the playing field 
rink) are also the men best quali- 
>@' < to represent them in the House 
3 Commons. They persist in this 
‘int belief and often re-elect their 
MB croes in the face of overwhelming 
PRevidence that the incumbent is in 

PO tawa strictly for the ride. 

7 Latest of the hockey-players to win 
@nself an election is Howie Meeker— 
loronto in the National Hockey 

Sl cague and South Waterloo in the 

WP ogressive Conservative league. 
Me \lecker is a nice, bright boy, a good 

Peamily man, and, that rather rare 

Ming, a hockey big name who was 
Pe clively engaged with the fightin’ 
orces. There’s no reason to think he 

on't do at least as well in the capital 

BS the average professional politician. 
What sets Meeker aside from most 

7! the political athletes is that he got 

imself elected at the peak of his play- 
«© ng career. The latest report is that he 
plans to confer with the Messrs. Drew 
nd Smythe (in that order) before he 


= 





1 THE ARCHBISHOP APPROVES 


Prelate’s Views on Gambling 


Apply to Canada As Well 





—cP 
Toronto 


Leafs, NHL; Waterloo South; PCL. 


HOWIE MEEKER, MP: 


decides whether or not to play hockey 
this winter. 

If the decision goes against the 
Leafs, those voters in South Waterloo, 
apparently all good hockey fans, may 
well pause to reconsider their hasty 
gesture at the polls. Good govern- 
ment is a fine thing, to be sure, but 
is it as important as good hockey? 


@ Canada’s Davis Cup team is pretty 
certain to get into the second round 
this year, owing to having drawn a 
bye in the first round. Our opposition 


For reservations, phone or 
wire F. L. Abel, Manager, 
Manoir Richelieu. 

Rates from $14 per day 
with meals. 
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in the second round will be Cuba. It 
may well be that we have discovered 
somebody we can lick. 


® Russia will be participating in the 
1952 Olympics. That should be in- 
teresting —Kim Mcllroy 
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Brain-Teaser: 


For Tom, Dick and — 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS DOWN 
1. See 24 1. Knock ver ; > 
6. Follows 13 and 20, perhaps, for a Strauss *. Knock over a mass murderer in South 
America. (8) 
waltz. (4) tae i 2 = 
10. The first one had a beastly heart --- (7) s. Grandmother's spoons? (5) : 
ll. --- whit2 Shakespeare’s second was an 3. Main road, perhaps, one expects to find 
historical one. (7) tar on. (3, 4) 
12. But the gab sags net in them, alas! (7) 4. Iagoo was not celebrated for his! (7 
13 Though bottled in Italy, China gets it, tor >. You will have perceived that hot drinks 
(7) are, for example. (7) 
14. The philosophers’ stone was its supreme 7. Trip in the dark? (9) 
‘i a. (7) 8. A gay din results from Polish port 6 
D wo periods in later years? (6) 9. At heart he’s cruel ict ¢ "7 
J 9. / é s 2l as a district attorne 
18. Back it with this acid for the sound of (6) J 


an ill-fated liner. (6) ‘ ; 
, i 15. It port wine, as were, when use t 
21. Italian stew is made from its root. (7 oe : as it were hen used a 


24 and 1 across. SPANKING. (7, 10) = ee 43) alee 
25. A way to deliver the last month’s mai! oe e decay of a British ache pers (8 
when sorted. (7) 19. It is to the north and west. (6) 

27. Rage after a round of golf? It’s a burning 20. Paddy's girl, no doubt. (7 


question. (3, 4) 21. Makes the car idle in the plant. (7 
28. Jack, and the beanstalk. (7) 22. Notices a part. (7) 
29. Korea’s here. (4) 23. The visual part of binoculars. (6 
30. Form of modern concentration? (10) 26. Not a race pace. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


Unlucky number 
Thorough 
Donkey 

Radish 
Darkened 
Hangdog 

See 4 

Escaped 

Tristan 
American 

Stalin 

Indigo 

25. Unafraid 

A dead give-away 


DOWN 


Upheavals 
Lurking 

Cough 

and 14. Yehudi 
Menuhin 
Underwear 
Bandeau 

Reeve 
Overcrowd 
Inability 

Airline 

Sparrow 

Incubi 

Manna 

Skate 166) 






759 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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wed utiatin 


.. . is the Sum of its parts 


Eaton decorators believe that a lovely 
room is not, necessarily, expensive, but 
one where the parts are drawn to- 
gether to form a pleasing picture. They 
can blend calico, brick and braided 
rugs into as delightful a room as one 
with ltalian brocades and crystal 


candelabra. 


They are trained, too, to think of 
thrift as something compounded of 
imagination, experience and taste... 
so, whether you want a sumptuous 


salon or a simple apartment, their ‘ 


advice can help you achieve great 
decorative charm and save you 


money in the doing. 


EATON'S INTERIOR DECORATING 


EATON'S...cANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





HOPES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE |? 


In the matter of the recommenda- 
tions for aid to the Universities, jt 
is to be hoped that this may lead to 
a stocktaking of the conditions of 
music education at all levels in Ca- 
nadian universities, and an attempt 
to establish proper standards of n- 
struction and examination, as it is 
clear that sufficient’ support has 
rarely been given to this aspect of 
the universities’ undertaking. 


Music Centre Needed 


The recommendations that funds be 
available for scholarships and grants 
for work and study either in Canada 
or abroad, and that arrangements be 
made to bring musicians to this coun- 
try for study are encouraging. So are 
the proposals that consideration be 
given to “the underwriting of tours, 
the commissioning of music for 
events of national importance, the 
establishment of awards to young 
peoples of promise,” that the Inter- 
national Service of the CBC be ex- 
panded, and that a National Library 
be established with power to add to 
its collection of Canadian music in 
printed or manuscript form. 

But a Music Centre—with both a 
comprehensive and carefully selected 
collection readily accessible to per- 
formers and musical organizations at 
home and abroad and an adequate 
amount of information on Canadian 
musicians—is a pressing need. 

The direction which will be fol- 
lowed in music will come from the 
musicians themselves and those en- 
gaged in the teaching and making of 
music. If the state will assume its 
measure of responsibility for this 
leadership by removing those handi- 
caps which can be removed by gov- 
ernment action or subsidy—and the 
Massey Report has, with devastating 
brevity, made clear what those handi- 
caps are and what action can be 
taken federally—then Canadian music 
can take its rightful place with the 
other arts as a vital force in mould- 
ing our national character. If not. we 
can only hope that this remarkable 
Report will have stimulated Cana- 
dians to realize that if we want 
native art we must believe in ou! 
own artists; give them every chance 


Envoi 


Some years ago the CBC preseited 
a series of Bach programs, incluwing 
a number of the Cantatas. Rehearsals 
were held on Saturday evenings 
small auditorium shortly — befor: 
popular commercial program went 
on the air. As the conductor raised 
his baton to rehearse another of the 
spiritual treasures with which Bach 
has invested the wealth of musica 
literature, his eyes would glance up- 
wards—not for heavenly inspiration 
but at a large glittering banner which 
read: SHARE THE WEALTH. 

And there would echo in his ars 
the announcer’s tantalizing “Munney- 
munneymunney. - 


(This article is one of a serie, on 
the Massey Report.) 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 


What's Wrong With Canada? 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


(Copy of a radio script found 
floating in the lower drawer of the 
writer's desk. The message comes 
to you unrecorded, untranscribed, 
unsponsored, and unsolicited.) 
Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the subject of our Round Table dis- 
cussion this evening will be “What’s 
wrong with Canada?”, a problem 
that has recently been receiving a 
great deal of attention from our 
Canadian writers, speakers and 
thinkers. As special guests this eve- 
ning we have Mr. George Crum- 
back, the noted economist; Mr. 
Eric Neehigh, winner of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s award for Non- 
Creative Non-Fiction and author of 
the exciting best-seller, “Lichen 
Growth on the Laurentian Shield”; 


and Mr. Jay Beeton, recently 
honored as Canadian Costs Ac- 
countant of the Year. Mr. Crum- 


back, will you open the discussion 
by telling what in your 
opinion is wrong with 
Canada? 

Mr. Crumback: Oftf- 
hand, | would say that 
Canada, spiritually and 
culturally, is a howling 
wilderness. The average 
Canadian citizen 1s 
complacent, ignorant, 
and incapable of han- 
dling abstract 
Canadian cities are ugly and ill- 
planned and the Canadian climate 
is Insupportable. Canada has no 
and little influence in 
world affairs. Let us sum it up by 
saying that Canada is a third-rate 
nation. 

Chairman: If you feel this way 
Mr. Crumback, why do you con- 
tinue to live in this country? 

Mr. Neehigh: Just a minute, 1 
Was going to say that if you’d make 
that fourth-rate I'd go along with 
you. As I see it Canada has no 
sense of national or historical great- 
ness. She is suffering from a deep- 
seated inferiority complex. 


rfory 


ideas. 


traditions 


MR. CRUMBACK: No, there you 
are wrong. Canada has not yet 
emerged to the level of conscious- 
ness that makes a sense of inferior- 
ity possible. A little while ago, Mr. 
Chairman, you asked why I con- 
tinue to live in this backward and, 
if you will pardon the expression, 
Godforsaken, commu nity? The 
answer is that I feel it is my job as 
a good Canadian to help Canada 
by constantly impressing on_ her 
that sense of her own inferiority 
Which in a nation as in an individ- 
ual is the beginning of wisdom. 
Mr. Beeton: Funny, I’ve always 
kind of enjoyed living in Canada. 
Mr. Crumback: Anyone who has 
made any study of the subject 
knows it is impossible to enjoy life 
in Canada and be at the same time 


~<s24 


SHY, My ® 





a good Canadian. In other words, 
if you love your country you are 
bound to dislike it thoroughly. 

Mr. Neehigh: Perhaps to be fair 
we should frankly face the fact that 
Canadians as a people are honest, 
self-reliant, sober and devoted to 
the democratic ideal. 

Mr. Crumback: If 
time you admit- 

Mr. Neehigh: Just what I was 
about to say. If, at the same time 
you admit that they are immature, 
greedy, materialistic and in every 
way susceptible to the worst pos- 
sible cultural influences from the 
Republic to the South. 


at the same 


MR. BEETON: That reminds me 
of my wife. When the kids are good 
she says it’s the home influence. 
Then when they start using bad 
language and roughing up the place 
she its the influence of the 
kids next door. 

Mr. Crumback: As I 
was saying- 

Mr. Beeton: As I 
was saying, we're not 
such a bad country. 
Look at our mineral re- 
sources and our wheat 
and oil 

Mr. Crumback: Yes, 
and how are you going 
to build art, literature 
and the finer things of the spirit on 
deposits of molybdenite and AI- 
berta oil? 

Mr. Beeton: Well } 
have considerable deposits some- 
where if you're going to finance 
commissions to stimulate interest 
in art, literature and the finer 
things of the spirit, don’t you? 

Mr. Neehigh: Speaking of things 
of the spirit, it is possible that by 
two World Wars 


Says 


) 


you need to 


our sacrifices in 


we have earned the right—(he 
pauses. ) 
Chairman: What’s the matter, 


Mr. Neehigh? 

Mr. Neehigh: The operator in 
the control room is making faces. 

Chairman: Oh, that’s our Mr. 
Earnshaw, a loyal Canadian and a 
fine technician who has repeatedly 
refused lucrative jobs in the U.S. 
just so he can stay home and beat 
his mother country over the head. 

Mr. Neehigh: Well, 1 was about 
to say something of the sort only I 
intended to add that as a nation of 
no importance with a provincial 
outlook on world-affairs, Canada 
can hardly expect to have her opin- 
ions taken seriously. (Mr. Earn- 
shaw subsides, looking relieved.) 

Chairman: And now Gentlemen, 
has anyone any suggestion about 
how Canada is to achieve a sense 
of confidence in herself and her 
nationhood? 

Mr. Beeton: How about just quit- 
ting picking on her? 


bbb ih Li ililiiiitiiiiii iii 
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ATHLETE'S FOOT IS NO JOKE! 








ABSORB! 


Vs : 





These cracks can 
often become serious 
without proper care 


at first 


‘wm 


Time-tested 


Athlete’s Foot! 
Don’t wait 


Absorbine Jr. now! 


This antiseptic liniment dis- 
solves stale perspiration products 
on which Athlete’s Foot fungi 
kills all the fungi it can 


thrive 


Absorbine 
“WET-DRY’’ method goes to 
work at once to help relieve 


until raw, red, 
burning toes signal you that 
Athlete’s Foot has struck! Use 















Next time I'll pay 
attention to them 
right away 


Jr. 


During hot 
your feet perspire most, 





reach! Its drying action helps 
heal cracks between the toes! 
weather when 


use 


Absorbine Jr. every day. $1.25 
forlong-lasting bottle wherever 
drugs are sold. For free sam- 


ple bottle, write W. F. Young, 


Inc., 425 River 


America’s No. | Relief for Athiete’s Foot 


Also used by thousands for comforting relief from 
sore, aching muscles, neuralgic and rheumatic pain 


pie a8 





LEP M ge 
ERS 








% . 
©" Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

















SATE TY 


DEPOSIT BOXES 


Available for deeds, bonds, 
Jewellery. insurance policies, 
& other valuable papers 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Street, 
Section C-2-B, Verdun, Que. 
Wonderful for non-poisonous 
insect bites, minor sunburn. 
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Bold Venture... .™% 
beautiful suit find for early Fall, 


from the St. Regis Room, 


Fashion Floor, the Third. 


TORONTO 


ee " 

>tores Located in Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, R i 
Se ee , Halifax, Regina. Mail Order Houses in Toronto 
, Vancouver rder ices and Agencies from Newfoundland to British Columbia 
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AS VORACIOUS AS EVER 
WITH TALENT TO BURN 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


DANNY KAYE has always had talen 
to burn, and in his early films he 
burned it briskly enough to consume 
a less prodigious perfornaer. If there 
are signs of slackening in his latest 
film “On the Riviera”, it is the fault 
of the producer rather than of Acto1 
Kaye. Danny is still 
willing to oblige, 
and his appetite for 
the camera is as 
voracious as ever, 
so that at moments 
he tears into his 
material with the 
avidity and enjoy- 
ment of a pie-eat- 
ing champion en- 
tering a world- 
event. If the moments are less frequent 
than they.used to be it is simply be 
cause the material isn’t there. 

“On the Riviera” offers sheets and 
sheets of credits but actually looks 
like a collaboration between Sam 
Goldwyn and Ferenc Molnar, with 
neither quite at his best. The film 
employs any number of beautift 





MARY LOWREY ROSS 


girls, plus technicolor, big-scale pro 
duction and screen-musical chore 
ography. The plot is a steal from “The 
Guardsman”, which Ferenc Molnai 
stole much more resourcefully from 
somebody else. But if the material 
is rather tired, Actor Kaye is still tire 
less, and fortunately for the film his 
pantomime is funnier than his lines and 
his physical agility a good deal livelier 
than his script. Like Fred Astaire he 
can always delight an audience, when 
everything else fails, by the shee! 
fascination of line-in-motion, always 
brilliantly timed and calculated and 
always accomplished with an air of 
witty improvization. 

Since Danny Kaye has too much 
talent to be contained in one cha 
acterization, “On the Riviera” like 
most of his preceding pictures pro- 
vides him with a double role. He plays 
here an American entertainer in Paris 
and an= irresistible French cour 
There are all the usual confusions in 
identity, which take up so much spa 
that very little room is left for the 
Kaye specialties. Even in relative 
straight roles however he is always a 
great satisfaction to watch, with hs 
beaked attractive face, his fluid min 
cry and his ballet dancer’s grace. 

He is supported by Corinne Caly 
as the entertainer’s partner, and 
Gene Tierney as the French (¢ 
tain’s wife. They both look their ve 
best,—all that is expected of them 


AT ONE TIME Altred Hitchcock « 
perimented with material limited 
range and movement (“Lifeboa 
“Rope”), apparently just to prove tl 
if he felt like it he could turn on 4 
dime. However in his most recent fi 
he has gone back to his method 
movement, suspense and flight. 1 
hero (Farley Grainger) is a famous 
tennis player, returning home betwecn 
tournaments to negotiate a divorce 
with his wife. On the train he allows 
himself to be picked up by a stranser 
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—20th Century-Fox 
DANNY KAYE: “ON THE RIVIERA” 


Robert Walker) who, during the 
nversation, blandly puts forward 
suggestion that he will dispose of 
he tennis-player’s wife if the latter 
ill undertake to kill his, the strang- 
s, father. The story, loaded with all 
he Hitchcock tricks of tension and 
terror, evolves from this situation. 
Unfortunately Alfred Hitchcock 
has handicapped himself with a char- 
icterless hero and a plot so tricky and 
arbitrary that most of his directorial 
ngenuity has to be spent in making 
is situations stick. In the early se- 
quences he is kept over-busy explain- 
ng how anyone could allow himself 
to be picked up and witlessly im- 
plicated in crime by a stranger who 
presents himself first as an offensive 
bore and presently as a homicidal 
maniac. The film never quite recovers 
trom this false start, and it isn’t 
helped by the obvious contrivance ot 
the later scenes. 
From first to last Director Hitch- 
cock seems to be almost as actively 
ngaged in extricating himself from 
his plot as he is in freeing his hero 
irom his predicament. However he is 
s skilful as ever in saturating a scene 
with simple terror—a_ face _ half- 
evealed in shadow, a_ still figure 
vatching from a distant flight of steps. 
Ihe film winds up with a double 
risis precipitating a climax on a run- 
way merry-go-round. Though over- 
ing, this is pretty fair Hitchcock. 


TAKE CARE ot My Little Girl”, 
‘hich deals with the problems created 
\ college sororities, approaches its 
subject almost as ominously as though 

were blowing the lid off the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Its youthful heroine (Jeanne Crain) 
comes to college bright-eyed and eager 
t the thought of joining her mother’s 
sorority. Once inducted in the Tri- 
U's she begins to make discoveries— 
that cheating is tolerated by her 
sorority-sisters as long as it advances 
the prestige of the cheater; that snob- 
bery takes precedence over everything 
else in the selection of members; that 
hazing can be ruthless and hearts can 
be callously broken by the election- 
and-elimination committee. She makes 
these discoveries rather slowly, for as 
her campus-admirer (Dale Robertson ) 
points out, she isn’t very bright. 

The film isn’t very bright either, 
but it has overtones of half-conscious 
irony. 





SAD SERMON 


THE BROKEN ROOT—by Arturo Barea — Mc- 

Leod—$4_.00. 

ARTURO BAREA is a Spanish in- 
tellectual who fled from Spain after 
the victory of Fascism and wrote the 
powerful autobiography “The Forging 
of a Rebel” in which he described the 
struggle for popular government and 
the final defeat of the Republican 
cause by the legions of General 
Franco. In “The Broken Root” he 
continues the narrative, now in fic- 
tional form, describing the condition 
of his native country in 1949, after a 
decade of oppression. 

Don Antolin, who left Spain after 
the Civil War and became a British 
citizen, returns ten years later to re- 
claim his family. What he finds on his 
return is symptomatic of the country’s 
moral degeneration: his wife, worn 
out by poverty and hardship, has turn- 
ed to spiritualism for comfort, his 
older son is a pimp and a drug-peddler, 
his younger son a Communist, his 
daughter a hysterical neurotic. His at- 
tempts to reconstitute his family, to 
bring them back to sanity and decency, 
only result in violence and bloodshed. 
The root is broken and the tree is 
dead. 

The villain of the piece is, of course. 
the Dictatorship and the author has 
succeeded admirably in driving home 
the thesis that absolute power corrupts 
absolutely and the corruption extends 
from the tyrant himself to the meanest 
of his subjects. All this is very true and 
very significant but one wonders 
whether it is enough to expound a 
thesis of whose truth the civilized 
world is only too fully aware—and to 
call the result a novel. 

Barea is a powerful pamphleteer— 
and, as such, a useful writer—but his 
novel is scarcely more than a sermon 
in fictional form. The characters are 
symbols of political and social ideas; 
they reflect the dominant currents and 
problems of the society in which they 
live but they are not real people; they 
are not the stuff of which great fic- 
tion is fashioned. 

Like so many of his politically 
minded contemporaries—graduates of 


the school of disillusionment—Barea 
has fallen into the vice of fictionee:- 
ing, using the novel as a vehicle of 
propaganda rather than a medium of 





—20th Century-Fox 
JEANNE CRAIN: “MY LITTLE GIRL" 


artistic expression, its proper form. 

“The Broken Root” is the expression 
(largely a negative one) of a credo 
whose validity no honest man can 
question but it is something less than 
a work of art. aed, aaa 


MINE ENEMY 


WE BARRYMORES — by Lionel Barrymore as 
told to Cameron Shipp—Collins—$4.50 


ALL ARTISTS are lazy except in the 
single matter of their art, and since 
they enjoy working at their art they 
do not realize that it is work. 

Lionel Barrymore would never have 
written down anything, and therefore 
Was perfectly justified in “telling” this 
amazing collection of anecdotes to 
Mr. Shipp, who has worked them up 
so dexterously that they sound as if 
Mr. Barrymore was telling them to us. 
fo those who think that Mr. Barry- 
more’s great achievement was in the 
cinema (some may even think it was 
on the radio) it may be pointed out 
that exactly 30 pages of this 300-page 
book are devoted to his long movie 
career. His real opinion of the cinema 
is never stated in so many words; that 
would be letting down his producers. 
But it emerges on almost every page, 
and nowhere more than when he is 
speaking of the actor’s sense of the 
audience as something which he has 
to conquer. 

“Audiences, beyond any question, 
are the ignorant Igorots of the world. 
No player worth his salt regards au- 
diences as anything but a kind of en- 
emy, an enemy for which he has no 
respect.” But it is much more fun to 
have the enemy in the hall with you 
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LIONEL BARRYMORE 


than to be separated from it by 
months or years of time, miles of cel- 
luloid, and an army of editors, cutters 
and processors of every sort. A very 
entertaining book, and very human. 

. onl: VG. 


LUCKY, The Famous Foundling — photographs 
by Nina Leen, text by Ray Mackiand — 
Copp, Clark—$2.50 


™ Remember the puppy that stirred 
the hearts of Life readers a couple ot 
vears ago. The magazine ran a picture 
of a little dog crouched beside the 
body of her dead mother in a deserted 
Texas. field. “Lucky” was rescued by 
the photographer and sent to New 
York. There another photographer, 
Nina Leen, took Lucky in as a board- 
er. Miss Leen’s album is the most 
touching dog story of the year. 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


The just-published Oxford Compan 


PRESS 


Theatre ($7.50) 


, ; thre 


complete handbook of the Stage in all periods and countries 


experts under the direction of Phyllis Hartnoll have contributed article 





on all aspects of the legitimate theatre from the time of Thespis. There 


are lengthy articles on the history 


the theatre in each land from 


ancient Greece to modern Canada, and taking in Eastern lands; on 


technical problems of the theatre and stage-production, such as costume 


and scenery, lighting and make up 


found on dramatists, actors, and crit 


opera, playbills, puppets, radio 


sample topics of long articles 


drama, 


A wealth of material is to be 


ics, from Roscius and Cicero to 


Christopher Fry and Wolcott Gibbs 


Ballet, clowns, music-halls, 


Yiddish drama are 


Speec h, 


Who was Orange Moll? Who were matinée idols of the 


the century ? 


name ? 


When did the Old Vic get its na 


lesque?- What ts the largest theatre in the world ? 


What were the dates of Somerset Maugham 


When did vaudeville die How 


did Dundreary whiskers 


What part has the negro played in the American 


Who devised American 


Answers to 


and all other questions about the stage may be looked up in 


volume encyclopaedia 


Arrangement 


is alphabetical, with amp! 


reference. A large classified bibliography points the way 


specialised information for the theatr 


lover 


At your local bookseller’s 
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Business Front 


Canadian Oil: 
A New World Factor 


The West, Alarmed by Iran Situation 
Finds Comfort in New Production 


by P. M. Richards 


TODAY the world runs on oil. Its 
ndustrial 


growth is based on petro- 
eum and petroleum products; so are 
ts transportation and travel on the 


on the sea and in the air. Par- 





ticularly to the progressive Western 
nations, increasing supplies of oil be- 
Yet these 
face the possibility ot 


come ever more necessary 
nations now 
serious reduction of their supplies as 
it of Iran’s nationalization of 
the properties of the Anglo-Iranian 
O:i!l Company, and beyond that. of loss 
or interruption of supplies from other 
urces in the event of war with Soviet 


At this critical juncture the West- 


tinds encouragement in the 


sudden rise of Canada as an oil pro- 
jucer, or rather in Canada’s potentiall 
cs . a cn 

wouldnt be true to say that Cana- 


produced oil can replace Iranian 
is lost to the Western na- 
s For € anadian oul, as Vet, IS a 


ictor in the world supply 


yeture: in 1950 Canadian production 


was 29.1 million barrels (well under 
v ) tne sOrld total) 
MIO ) els for Iran 
++ ) els for al ne 
\I East ¢ es including Iran 
O 0 world production of 
ys els e United 
St Vay tne irgesl 
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carried much longer distances. The 
necessity of supplying Western Euro- 
pean markets deprived of Iranian oil 
would be likely to result in short sup- 
plies in many Western countries. 

This would include Canada, as 
despite the exciting oil developments 
here, this country actually produced 
only about 25 per cent of its own oil 
consumption requirements last year. 
though it could have produced about 
40 per cent if the product could have 
been marketed economically. This 
vear, as a result of the construction 
of the new pipeline from Edmonton 
to lakehead, Canada will produce 
more than a third of its own require- 
ments. 


90 Per Cent Imported 


[he progress made to date is a con- 
siderable improvement over the con- 
dition in World War II, when Canada 
was dependent on other countries for 
more than 90 per cent of her oil re- 
quirements. As the Hon. N. E. Tanner, 
Minister of Mines and Minerals ot 
Alberta, said at the opening on June 
27 of British American Oil Co.'s new 
refinery at Edmonton, that was any- 
thing but a healthy condition for a 
country of Canada’s size and impor- 
tance. As evidence of the rapid devel 
opment in Alberta since the Leduc dis- 
covervV in February 1947, Mr. Tanner 
said some $36 million was spent on 
exploration and development in 1947, 
S50 million in 1948, SLOO million in 


949 and $150 million in’ 1950 


cP 
COMMERCE 


ing in’ Edmonton reflects oil boom 


Wide spread build- 





INDICATOR: Jran trouble underlines importance of another prairie crop. 


These figures do not include expendi- 
tures for pipeline, transportation, re- 
fineries. The highest daily production 
for any one month in 1950 was 100,- 
OOO barrels, whereas the province's 
daily “allowable” (production is re- 
stricted because of marketing limita- 
tions) for June 1951 was 155,000 
barrels, while 200,000 barrels daily 
could have been reached without those 
restrictions. 

The pipeline to Superior, Wis., made 
this increase possible, and Mr. Tanner 
forecast the building of a pipeline to 
the West coast “during the next year 
or two”. Next year the capacity of the 
pipeline to Superior will be increased 
by the addition of six pumping sta- 
tions to raise the rate of flow, and by 
the construction of 2,600,000. barrels 
of additional storage space at Super- 
ior. Another large tanker, now unde! 
construction, will) contribute to in- 
creasing the movement of oil to On- 
tario to around 18 millions barrels in 
1952 as compared with 12 million fot 
19S] 


As Dr. Oliver P. Hopkins, Vice- 





tiayward Studios 


AND INDUSTRY: Part of British 


fymerican Montreal East refinery. 


President of Imperial Oil Ltd., pointed 

out recently, the Leduc discovery in 

1947 not only broke the long sequence 

of disappointing exploration efforts 

but by disclosing oi! in Devonian 

formations it gave the oil prospecto 

a new horizon to shoot for. Befor 

that time, Canada’s discoveries had 

been found mainly in the Rundk 

limestones of Turner Valley and in 

the lower Cretaceous sands as at Wai 

wright, Vermilion and Lloydminste 

The recent discoveries are largely 

the Upper Devonian formations, and 

interestingly enough it is these samc 9 

formations which are overlain by tl 

famous oil or “tar” sands along t 

Athabaska River. 
These sands far to the north 

present commercial dev elopments ; 

have long been known to conta 4 

enormous quantities of oil, but 

problem has been how to extract t 

oil and market it at a cost that w 

permit it to be sold at a competit 

price. Now the current world crisis 

Stepping up interest in this resout 


Tar Sands Prospects 


According to C. V. Humphre 
chief engineer for Abasand Oils Lt 
which for vears has operated an 
perimental plant in the area, “fabul 
quantities” of oil lie dormant in a l j 
mile stretch along the Athabas a 
River, north of McMurray. One cu! 
vard of oil sands contains one bar 
of oil, he said on June 26 in Edm 
ton. The 30,000 miles =! ae 
known oil sands contain an estimat. J 1s 
200 million barrels per square mile 
petroleum all-o' 
potential of the oil sands has be 
estimated at from 100 billion to 2 
billion barrels of crude. The hugencs 
of this resource is perhaps bette! 
preciated when it is pointed out t! 
Redwater, Alberta’s present larg: 
producing sector, has known resery-s 
of about 800 million barrels. 

CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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BUSINESS ANG 


WEST'S FIRST OIL MAN 


Far Cry from Oil in Swamp in 1876 
To Today’s Big Finds, Prospects 


»y P. M. Richards 


EDMONTON, where I went to 
k at the oil fields and see British 
‘rican Oil Co.’s newest refinery 
officially opened by Premier Man- 
:, they tell you that Alberta’s (and 
West's) first oil man was a charac- 
named Kootenai Brown, who back 
1876 saw something which he 
sight was oil floating on the sur- 
of a swamp in the Waterton Lake 
Jisiriet. Kootenai was an Oxford grad- 
ite and no oil ex- 
himself, but 

id a partner 
who had lately 

come up from the 

Texas oil fields and 

| who was able to 
contirm his identi- 
ition of the 
simy film on the 


pe 


whe 
ihe two looked 
the Indian who 
‘ned the swamp and made him an 
‘r. It is of interest because it was 
¢ first bid ever made for an oil prop- 
in the province of Alberta, 
ich now seems to be on the way to 
coming one of the world’s great oil 
is. They didn’t offer a million dol- 
they hadn't got it and the Indian 
ildn’t have recognized it anyway. 

a offered a pair of horses. Soon 

% r that, Alberta’s first oil company 

a » in business. 

Oil recovery as carried on by Koo- 
Brown and his partner was some- 
simpler than it is today. They 

{no Worries about anomalies, sub- 

ice structure, catalytic cracking or 
ationing. All they did was skim 
il otf the surface of the slough. 

‘ut, though the production end was 
they quickly ran into marketing 

‘iculties. There were no oil-refin- 
icilities in Alberta then, and even 

j \ could have recovered the gaso- 

3 there would have been no use for 

[hey found that the oil burned 
in lamps, and a still bigger use 

was as a sheep dip for parasites. 
farmers liked the oil, the swamp 

Vielding it, Kootenai Brown and 

sartner had a nice little business, 

the Indian was very pleased with 


—John Steele 


P. M. RICHARDS 


4 Orses 


FIRST WELL 


{ILE Kootenai Brown’s oil venture 





the first in Alberta, it wasn’t by 
a means the first in Canada. And 
se wn didn’t drill a well. It’s widely 
oa ieved by U.S. oil men that the first 
“4 well drilled in North America was 


famous Drake well near Titusville, 
Insvivania, which was brought in 
S59 and initiated the big Pennsyl- 
nia oil development and a general 
4 irch for sources of oil. But the De- 
m -<mber 30, 1950, issue of the now-de- 
q net Edmonton Bulletin credits the 
d Toronto Globe with reporting the 
ccesstul drilling of two wells, 100 
1 150 feet deep, in Lambton Coun- 








ty, Ontario, in 1858. And Alexander 
Murray, then Assistant Provincial 
Geologist, recorded the drilling of test 
wells in Ontario as early as 1851. 

Ontario’s success naturally gave 
impetus to the search for oil in Can- 
ada, with only moderately encourag- 
ing results until in 1866 the Petrolia 
field was brought in. For a time it 
appeared that Ontario might have big- 
ger production than Pennsylvania. 
However, a few years later, says the 
Edmonton Bulletin, the Americans 
were cranking their old cable-tool 
drilling rigs with such success that the 
Ontario industry was in danger of be- 
ing put out of business. 

The result of this competition had a 
profound effect on the oil industry of 
Canada, because it resulted in the for- 
mation of the Imperial Oil Co. The 
company was formed in those early 
years of the Canadian oil industry by 
amalgamation of several small pro- 
ducers to bring more efficiency in pro- 
duction. It was also active in explor- 
ation, and ever since then has been a 
leader in the search for oil in Canada. 

By Imperial and numberless others, 
holes were put down everywhere 
across the country, 20,000 of them, 
from the Gaspe Peninsula (where 
there has recently been a renewal of 
activity) to the Fraser Valley of Brit- 
ish Columbia—everywhere but in the 
great plains of the West where one of 
the world’s great petroleum reserves 
is now Known to lie. 


HANDY CAMPFIRE 


EARLY drillers found a good deal of 
natural gas, which is commonly found 
in association with oil, but they found 
little oil itself. Today natural gas, like 
oil, has multiple uses, but it was not 
so then. A story current in Alberta 
concerns an ingenious early user of 
natural gas, one Pat Ryan, who ran 
the mail in winter by dogteam from 
Edmonton to Athabaska Landing in 
1912. Near Athabaska, he found a 
flow of natural gas and made it a reg- 
ular stop on his run. When the tem- 
perature hit 40 and 50 below, old 
musher Ryan was more than glad to 
pull up at his gas discovery, light a 
match and toast himself before a roar- 
ing fire. History does not 
whether he put the fire out or let it 
burn until his next call. 


record 


LONG TREK TO LEDUC 


THE FIRST producer to be bought 
in in Alberta was the famed Dingman 
Well in Turner Valley in 1913, which 
touched off the first Turner Valley 
boom and a lot of not-always-legiti- 
mate share-selling activities. The 
boom was interrupted by World War 
I and resumed after it, with moderate- 
ly successful results. But Turner Val- 
ley’s production, never very large, be- 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPES VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
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People like to be comfortable when 
they do their banking. 


At a popular bank near the corner of 
King and Yonge Streets in Toronto, 
Carrier “Packaged” air conditioners help 
keep customers comfortable- 

employees cool, accurate and courteous 
even on hottest summer days. 





These units, like the SOK, illustrated 
here, may be installed singly, or in 

' groups. They can be obtained on short 
notice and installation is a simple job 
Normally, duct work is not needed 


ceenenmmmemmmemmmT TLLLL ELE LLLLLLL CLT 1. 0 cemeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneneremeereeeeeeeeent 


Ask your nearest Carrier office or 

ook representative how Carrier “Packaged” 
air conditioner can help make your 
bank or office a more inviting place t 
do business. Consult your telephone 
directory... or write Carrier Engineering 
Ltd., 172 King St. E., Toronto. 





AIR CONDITIONING @ REFRIGERATION @ INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 





H. W. FALCONER, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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Today's new machine 
for todays new problems! 


Co. In the long trek which led to 
Leduc. that company drilled the as- 
tonishing total of 123 wildceats at a 
cost of over $20 million. All were 
‘dusters.” The 124th well was spud- 
ded in to explore a sub-surface anom- 
aly which seismic men had discover- 
ed It was no more Jikely-looking 
than most of those probed previously, 
but that wildcat unlocked a treasure 
It meant a new, great stimulus for ex- 
ploration 

The Leduc field came in in Febru- 
7. Soon after that, the Red- 


ry. 194 






The incomparable new 
Burroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


SERIES 200 


Big-machine speed and versatility 


medium-machine price 


small-machine simplicity . ¢ 


That's one way to sum up the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic 


with multiple registers 
formance 


operational features 


Watch its swift, automatically directed per- 
see the completeness of its easy-to-learn, easy-to-use 


and you'll appreciate what the Sensimatic 


can do to step up productivity for your business. 


ready to show you 
today VO 


box iN Bur 


WHEREVIR 


all tor a Sensimatic demonstration 
Il ind Burroughs in the yellow pages of your telephone 


roughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


water and Woodbend fields 


brought in, and discoveries continued 
until now Alberta has some 17 fields. 
together with 13 other areas in which 


oil has been found. 


B.A.’"S GROWTH 


THE TREMENDOUS part played by 
Imperial Oil in Canadian oil develop- 
ment, particularly in the prairie prov- 


inces, tends to overshadow that of 
smaller but rapidly 
pany, British American Oil, 





Here's why the Sensimatic 


can handle any accounting job! 


This control pane |, or sense plate , directs 
every carriage movement, every mathematical 
function. Each panel controls four separate 
accounting operations—in any combination. 
Panels are instantly interchangeable... 


no limit to the number that can be used. 


were 


expanding com- 
whose 





there’s 


new Edmonton refinery was opened 
on June 27 by Premier E. C. Manning 
of Alberta. But British American 
President W. K. Whitetord reminded 
those present that his company’s iden- 
tification with the prairies went back 
to 1920, when B.A. bought the Win- 
nipeg Oil Co. as the first step in a 
policy initiated by the company’s {ate 
founder and chairman, A. L. Fils 
worth. 

Today the company engages dircct- 
ly or through subsidiaries in the pro- 
duction, transportation, refining ind 
distributing of petroleum products 
throughout Canada; it has five retin- 
eries across Canada with a total 
pacity of 71,650 barrels daily; it has 
an absorption plant in Turner Valley 
with a capacity of between filty and 
sixty million cubic feet of gas daily; 
it owns a 20 per cent interest in the 
Montreal Pipe Line Co. and Portland 
Pipe Line Co. which own and operate 
the pipe line between Montreal and 
Portland, Maine. It is actively en- 
gaged in the search for oil in the 
prairie provinces; as of December 3] 
1950, B.A. had an interest in ten geo- 
physical crews operating in Alberta. 

Besides all these activities, this Ca- 
nadian-owned company operates in an 
important way in the U.S. through 
two wholly-owned subsidiaries, the 
Poronto Pipe Line Co. and the Brit- 
ish-American Oil Producing Co. En- 
gaged in producing and transporting, 


these two companies were organized 
to assure B.A. of adequate supplies of 
crude oil without the necessity of rely- 


ing on independent sources. The B.A. 
Oil Producing Co. has been respon- 
sible for a number of major discover- 
ies, the most prominent being the Ok- 
lahoma City tield, where a B.A. well 
draws oil from directly under the 
State Legislature. This American sub- 
sidiary has made recent important dis- 
coveries in Colorado and Nebraska 
and, in addition to Oklahoma, is also 
active in East and West Texas, North 
Dakota, Southern Louisiana, Califor- 
nia and other states. During 1950 its 
production trom U.S. wells increased 
by 36 per cent from 11,539 barrels a 
day in January to 15,723 barrels 
day in December. Present productior 
is in excess of 16,500 barrels a 
and is increasing. 

British American’s new $7 million 
refinery at Edmonton has the first 
catalytic cracking unit in’ Alberta 


The refinery’s main product will! be 
high-octane gasoline. 





Ranson, Edmonto 


NEW refinery of British American Ou 
Eedmonton, is most modern in Alberta. 
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The Trouble-Shooter Stayed 


Sent to Sackville to Cure a Sick Industry 
N. A. Hesler Brought Expansion, Progress 


by Stuart Trueman 


10S AN ill wind, the saying goes. 
W Sackville, NB would be the last 
the world to wish Norman 
Hesler any bad luck, the town 
feels fortunate that he had a 
p breakdown in the early 


then he had been an account- 
i manager with various firms 
in «notario, Alberta, Manitoba and 
Qu He was just completing his 


co scence in 1923 when The 





—Who's Who 
N. A. HESLER 


Bank of Canada began looking 
n experienced executive who 
Xe sent on a trouble shooting 
n to the tranquil NB town. 
ish Mr. Hesler’s services were 
le 
His task was to salvage what he 
trom the old Fawcett foundry 
Nished 1852), which owed the 
i heavy debt and seemed on the 
t folding up. Its collapse would 


) 


De catastrophe for Sackville—the 

r two foundries were its econom- 
nstay. 

lhe job, it turned out, was just what 

he Joctor ordered; Hesler became so 

p cupied with curing the sick in- 


he reminisces, that “I didn’t 
time to think about my own 
He’s kept well ever since. 
1928 with the Fawcett plant 
ing again, he reorganized it as 
& Heating Products Ltd. At 
me time two other old manufac- 
were absorbed into 
mbitious new corporation. The 
erst Foundry Company, in Am- 
A just over the Nova Scotia border 
Sackville, and the Albion Stove 
ks in Victoria, BC, on the other 
of the continent, became plants 
nd 3, 
ist September the sprawling Am- 
erst plant of the Canadian Car and 
eundry Co., which employed more 
in 3,000 workers during World War 
was purchased by Enamel & Heat- 
by Products as a wholly owned sub- 
diary, Atlantic Industries Limited. 
The Sackville No. 1 plant was al- 


concerns 


| 


ready working at capacity turning out 
stoves, furnaces and other heating and 
cooking equipment; the Amherst No. 
2 unit was specializing in cast iron 
sanitary enamelware; the Victoria No. 
3 unit was serving the western trade. 
So the former Canadian Car plant was 
acquired to expand the company’s 
lines to include electric and gas ranges, 
gas heaters and furnaces and other 
products. In the present emergency 
these plans have had to be shelved 
temporarily. Meanwhile it is manu- 
facturing railway car wheels and con- 
crete reinforcing steel, with the pros- 
pect of large defence orders. 

In Sackville alone (population 
3,000) about 350 workers are on the 
payroll of Enamel & Heating Products, 
contrasted with 125 when Hesler ar- 
rived. In all the Hesler industries the 
employment total is nearing 1,000. 

The tall, quiet-spoken businessman 
with the iron-grey hair is a paradox in 
more ways than one. For generations, 
NB has seen many of its sons rise to 
success in central and western Canada. 
The former Humberstone, Ont., youth 
followed a reverse course; he went 
east, became an adopted New Bruns- 
wicker and one of the province's lead- 
ing citizens. He has developed indus- 
try in soil which is regarded by some 
as stony, because of remoteness from 
raw material sources and because of 


freight rates. Despite these 


rising 


The Ho 


handicaps, Hesler products are mar- 
keted in every province, with sales 
offices and distributors throughout 
the nation. 

His alertness to sales possibilities 
was one of the reasons that Sackville, 
back in the depression days, became 
the first NB centre to dispense with 
direct relief. 


Export Build-Up 


In the 30’s, for instance, a Mr. Gold- 
berg, South Africa’s leading 
buyer, stopped dealing with Germany 
n indignation over Hitler’s persecu- 
tion of the Jews. The Sackville firm 
showed the importer it could ship 
exactly what he needed, and a flourish- 
ishing export outlet grew. Incidentally, 
while sterling restrictions have now 
shut off these exports, the firm’s prod- 
ucts are manufactured in South Africa 
on a royalty basis, the NB plant fur- 
nishing the know-how 
patterns and templates. 

Hesler is a paradox, too, in that he 
can take on an apparently unlimited 
number of responsibilities without 
seeming rushed or weary. Perhaps the 
answer is in his philosophy of work. 
He claims he doesn’t work. 

“If you do a job for the job’s sake, 
it's not work—it’s fun.” 

From that viewpoint, he has had a 
tremendous amount of fun. On top of 
his regular business interests, Who's 
Who in Canada lists nearly two dozen 
of his other activities. These range 
from Director of the Bank of Canada 
to First President of the Sackville Art 
Association. 

At 63 Hesler looks younger than his 
vears. He still enjoys the fun of work- 
ing 14 to 15 hours a day. 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY: Prices & Protest 


THE LATEST rise in the cost of 
added its weight to the pres- 
Abbott's 


sure* on Finance Minister 
-inflationary fiscal policy. Lay- 
ts, cut-backs and shut-downs 
10ugh admittedly not entirely due 
credit curbs had. nevertheless. 
creased opposition to them (SN 


The rise in the index was 
i indication that the Fi- 
ice Minister's policy isn't helping 


taken as an 


nuch, while, at the same time, It Is 





seriously hurting business and em- 
yovment in some lines 
\ the political tactors favor the 


palliative (controls) rather than the 
(anti-inflationary 
thing the 


fiscal 


cure 


kel\ cure 
POLICY For one 

ts, while the palliative, presum- 
blv, eases the hurt or at least 
counter-irritant in the 
torm of red tape For another thing, 
the effect of an anti-inflation fiscal 
policy may be a long time being felt 
And while the policy is taking hold, 
ew factors may develop—and not 
result of the fiscal 


ecessarily as a 
yolicv—which oftset whatever defla- 
onary ettects the policy has had 
For instance, the June index, when 
comes out, will record a sharp in- 
crease in beef prices. But this increase 
s not the result of inflationary pres- 
res in Canada so much as it ts the 
esult of events in the U.S. The strike 
against 
roll-back 


buvers to the Cana- 


American beef suppliers 
e Administration’s price 
der sent U.S 
thes bid the 
and bevond the 
s could have been stopped by 
Irse. Dut for 


some 


SOI r other, the Government de 





cided not to impose one. The Finance 
Minister will, no doubt, reap the 
harvest of this oversight next month 
when still another jump in the cost- 
of-living index will probably be re- 
corded, and a further reinforced 
assault on his fiscal policy is let loose. 
@ Food prices were responsible for 
about two-thirds of the 1.2 per cent 
increase in the cost-of-living index for 
May. Eggs, butter, pork, and fresh 
vegetables were the principal trouble- 
makers. The latest rise has made the 
cost-of-living 
higher than it was just before World 
War II began. 

Food has given the most price trou- 
ble throughout. On the basis, 1935- 
1939 equals 100, the food index, at 
239.8 increase: 


home fur- 


index 82.6 per cent 


shows the greatest 
clothing is next at 202.5; 
nishings and services follow at 197.1; 
then fuel and light at 146.2; what the 
DBS calls miscellaneous at an even 


141. and finally rent at 139.8. 


Trade: 
HELP FOR EXPORTERS 


MANITOBA and Canada may lose 
one of their largest manutacturers of 
mining equipment through a combina- 
tion of dollar troubles in export 
markets, and high freight rates coupled 
with a lack of preferential treatment 
ot export shipments at home 

Robert A. Kipp. President of Kipp- 

elly Ltd.. a firm that ships mining 
equipment trom Winnipeg to practi- 
cally every country in the world. says 
he is considering “re-establishing” his 
manufacturing centre “in some other 
country.” 

The company, established in 1916. 


| 
has a terrific export business which 
machinery for the Africa 
the Montreal-born diamond 


Early this 


includes 
mine of 
king, Dr. John Williamson 
vear consulting engineers for William- 
son contacted Kipp-Kelly to find out 
cis 


if the company had machines which 


could solve some troubles they were 


having in the separation of diamonds 
Kipp had the answer. He had four 
iboratory-sized” machines (weighing 
SOO Ibs. each) constructed, and flew 
them to the Williamson mine in East 
\frica. For three weeks Kipp carried 
i Series Of tests with the separa 
tors. Williamson was impressed. The 
machines provided 100 per cent re- 


tt diamonds and eliminated 


yblems presented in handpicking by 
the natives. As a result, full-sized ma 
chines will be established on the W 
imson propert 
Kipp w make them, but the ques 
tion he raised on his return is whether 
nake them in Canada It 
t mt rates continue to mount, and 
nothing is done to ease the burden 


export shipment 


COSIS 


Kipp de 


ires he will seriously consider mov 
ing out of Canada entirely. He has 
eady contemplated a move to Trini 
id ind if tax concessions can be 


ed. the company may eventualls 
d up there 
lhe Winnipeg industrialist believes 


Government and railways should 


give “special consideration” to reduc- 
ing export rates. “We are quite willing 
to pay the regular rates for shipments 
destined for other points in Canada,” 
he notes, “but when we are shipping 
machines to Africa, we are not up- 
setting the domestic market.” Accord- 
ing to Kipp. some firms in the U.S. 
receive which at times 
amount to half the regular rates. 

The company is maintaining vol- 
ume, all right, but sales have become 
“extremely difficult” because of lack of 
dollars in European and African 
markets. Some consideration to the 
exporter from Government and rail- 
ways would be especially helpful at 
this time, as would opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. This, he believes, 
would save manufacturing firms on 
the prairies a “terrific amount.” 


concessions 





—Ballard 
“Similar Ssit- 
have heen hrought to 


CHAIRMAN Lennox: 


uations 
the attention of this branch 


Investment: 
THE EVIDENCE 


THE ONTARIO Securities Commis- 
sion, Which has the job of policing 
Ontario's security - selling business, 
gave a demonstration last week of how 
it gets the evidence. 

In its monthly bulletin, the Com- 
mission reports that a surprise audit of 
the books of Toronto Stock brokerage 
firm, Harry Price and Co., showed a 
capital deficit of $10,243.92 as of 
March 31, 1951. The Broker-Dealers’ 
\ssociation requires that such firms 
have a tree working capital of $10,- 
OOO. That put the firm in trouble right 
otf, but what raised a new question 
was the discovery that, the day after 
the surprise audit, April 5, 1951, $10,- 
OOO in one hundred dollar bills was 


to the credit of the com- 


deposite 1 
panv’s capital account 
On this, Securities Commission 
Chairman O. I 
“The 


know the source of these funds, which 


Lennox notes in the 


report Commission does not 
‘re evidently intended to protect his 
registration 
This action,” the report goes on, 
alternative considerations 
unsatisfactory. If 


Mr. Price has sufficient funds to meet 


“presents 


which are equally 
the necessary capital requirements, he 
evidently intended to operate his busi- 


Ness on a judgement proot basis 


“If, on the other hand, Price his 
not substantial financial resources in 
his own right, the deposit to his capil 
account of $10,000 under the circu n- 
stances serves as direct evidence that 
he is a ‘front’... The OSC cancelled *1e 
firm’s registration. 

A credit in excess of $25,000 ox. 
tended the firm by some concerns t :at 
prepare and mail promotional lite a- 
ture added to the Commission’s ¢is- 
pleasure. “Similar situations involy ng 
the printing trade have previously been 
brought to the attention of this bra: ch 
of the industry, and the apparent |ink 
between the printing trade and ceri tin 
promotional houses was considere« jn 
cancelling two registrations in 1949,” 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Fiscal: 


TAX REVENUE 


THE USS. Treasury raised $48 billion 
in taxes and other revenues in the 
1951 fiscal year ended June 30—the 
most money the Federal Government 
has garnered in during a twelve-month 
period. Outstripped was the peak war 
tax year of 1944 when receipts totalled 
$44 billion. 

Treasury experts had expected the 
Government to run nearly $3 billion 
in the red. But the fiscal year ended 
with the second largest budget surplus 
in history—more than $3.5 billion 

However, defence-swollen 
spending bids tair to turn the carry- 
over surplus into a deficit even though 
Congress is being prodded to enact 
new taxes. Government spending In 
the new fiscal year will run about $48 
billion and will mount on up during 
fiscal 1953 to a peak between $80 and 
$90 billion. After that the budget « 
drop in fiscal 1954 to about $75 bil 
lion as the heavy initial costs of 
mament will be over, and the 
defence burden will be maintaining 
armed forces of around 3,500.0( 
men. It will level off the following 
year at $65 billion. At least that 
way the Treasury planners se 
picture today. 


federa! 


Production: 


NO SURPLUS 


THE GOVERNMENT 


are not 


econ ists 
excited over the present 
economic lull. They assert that whe 
military production really gets 2oing 
full tilt, stocks now piled up in ware 
houses will begin to melt away 

They back up their contentions w.t 
the following detence figures. Orde 
for military goods total $42 IK 
since the Korean. war 
tracts are still being let at the rate ol 
$3.5 to $4 billion a month. Del 
now average $1.5 billion a mont 
will reach $4 billion a month w 
Vear. 


began ( 


Meanwhile, Congress failed e 
act a single appropriation bill 
June 30 “deadline” and for the s.con 
time in two vears devised a_ b unkel 
continuing resolution authorizi 
various departments to spend 
old rate pending passage later on © 


the nev money bills. Thus 
Government budgeting — syste! p 


pears to have completely broken dow 
as Congress “plays it by ear.” 
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CANADIAN OIL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


the limits of the area and depths 
the oil sands along the Athabaska 
ver have not yet been fully deter- 
ned. Many attempts have been 
ide to extract this oil economically. 
\basand Oils Ltd. has developed a 
ccessful process on a semi-commer- 
il basis. Also the Alberta Govern- 
ent is operating a test plant in the 
rth. They, too, have met with suc- 
ss up to a point. 

Said Mr. Humphreys: “We should 
termine the best possible process to 
tract the oil sands petroleum, and 
tempt to solve our problems right 
iw. We should accomplish what 
esearch has shown can be done. Then 
ve shall be ready for any emergency.” 


Experts Meet 


On June 27 the Hon. Dr. J. L. 


Robinson, Alberta’s Minister of Indus- 
and Labor, announced that a 
,mposium” of expert opinion on the 
\thabaska oil sands problems will be 
eld during the week of September 9 
Edmonton and in the oil sands area 
McMurray and Bitumont. Experts 
rom Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and 
trench Petroleum Co. and other lead- 
1g foreign concerns will attend as 
sell as top Canadian and United 
States technicians. 
foronto petroleum engineer S. M. 
Blair, Whose report of last winter said 
the Athabaska oil sands could now be 
\ploited commercially in competi- 
tion with oil from more orthodox 
fields. and Dr. K. A. Clark of the 
University of Alberta who has done 
nuch important work in the develop- 
nent of the oil sands processes, will 


ike a leading part. 


Oil Sands Leases 


Those attending the conference at 
Edmonton will have an Opportunity to 
» by plane to McMurray and thence 
'o Bitumont where they will be shown 
Alberta Government's pilot plant. 
Ihe Alberta Government intends 
innounce at this conference its 
ins regarding Government royalties 
nd the sale of oil sands leases in con- 
ection with Athabaska oil develop- 
ent 
Ot course, no matter how all this 
terest in the Athabaska sands devel- 
s. nO immediate easing of the cur- 
world oil crisis can result, since 
it is mainly one of refinery and 
ker capacity. But it does hold the 
sibility, especially in conjunction 
th developments on the prairies, 
t Canada will eventually become a 
much bigger factor than now in the 
world oil situation. 


STALIN CRIES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


> of the city broke down entirely, 
the remnants of the NKVD, 


e\hose senior officers had fled, were 


oWerless to stop the rioting and 





ooting, 


But slowly, as they got to know 


ethe Nazis, the Russians decided they 
mere wrong. Hitler was worse than 
palin. And so they fought. 


They won their victory. At the 
end, with European Russia in ruins 
and the flower of their manhood 
dead, they did not expect much; but 
they had achieved a new sense of 
unity with Stalin, who had led them 
to victory; and they believed that, 
having proved themselves, Stalin 
would show more trust and begin to 
relax his grip. 


Struggle Ahead 


Stalin himself in the last year of 
the war and the first year of the 
peace certainly encouraged them in 
many ways to believe this. There 
seemed a chance that government 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 





and people would at last settle down, 
in spite of the terrible struggle for 
recovery that lay ahead, into an 
easier relationship, and that the new 
“Soviet patriotism” might develop in- 
to a genuine sense of national unity. 

But soon, for a variety of reasons, 
the atmosphere began to change, 
until today the grip of the Kremlin 
is stronger than ever before, and the 
gulf between the people and the gov- 
ernment wider and deeper than ever 
before. Stalin is constrained to ask 
himself if 1941 would repeat itself 
today. His bogus peace campaign is 
a deadly serious effort to ensure that 
it would not.—OFNS 


YOUR TELEPHONE is one item that 


of your budget than it used to. Its 


as much as most other things. 
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Silverwood, Dairies. Limited 


Class “A” Dividend No. 20 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividend of Fifteen cents (15 
per share has been declared on the it- 
standing Class “‘A’’ Shares of the C 
pany, payable October Ist, 1951, to sh 
holders of record as at the close 
business on August 3ist, 1951 








Class “B” Dividend No. 14 


Notice is also given that a quarterly 
dividend of Ten cents (10c) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding Class 
““B” shares of the Company. payable Oc- 
tober Ist, 1951, to shareholders of record 
August 3lst, 1951 

By Order of the Board 

L. R. GRAY 
Secretary 
London, Ontario, 
July 12, 1951 





takes a smaller part 


cost hasn't gone up 


In another way. too. the telephone is bigger value today 


than ever before. Now you can 


reach twice as many 


people as you could ten years ago and more telephones 


are being installed every day. 


If vou haven't service. we want vou to know we're work- 


ing at it. Your place on the list is being protes ted and your 


telephone w ill be installed just as soon as possible. 


Friendly, helpful telephone service is one of today’s best buys 


FOOD* UP 111% 
] COST OF 
LIVING 
UP 64% 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


COMPARE THESE PRICE INCREASES DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


TELEPHONE | 
SERVICE** 


‘| lt Leeen 


** Average increase in cost of service 


territory we serve 
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CANADIAN JET HOPE 


tack. detence chiets had called for a 
plane especially adapted tor work from 
bases—one that would 
into the U.S.-Canadian radar net- 


of the world and 


VOrkK OV Ne roc 

SCTVE ‘ fighter-interceptor The 
Orenda-powered CFIOO exceeded ex 

OA A S Ol Counts 
Ln Ke OtMer jets, the ¢ I LOO) does 
equire n extra-long landing 
c erate Out of the existing 
S wavs of the Arctic airports 
At the same time, its long range (it 
C easily tly non-stop across the At 
tic \ mit the extent to which 
sneak raiders can exploit the 
less miles of swampy tundra in 
Canada’s In addition, the CF100 
Ss the other qualities of a good tight 
erceptor: fire-power, manoeuvra 
vilit d rapid rate of climb 
RCAF tests are showing the versatile 
ter t other roles. The plane 
ret dow to comparatively low 
Pee Is I IS I iSCN tne detinite possibil 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 
ity of its use in tactical support for 
ground force. It’s also big enough to 
carry a considerable bomb-load: width 
and length are about the same as the 
height of a five-storey building. No 
one is saving how fast the plane can 
go, but on a flight from Toronto to 
Montreal, powered by Avon engines, 
it averaged 638 mph, and this, author- 
itles Stress, IS not 1ts top speed. 

Although present Orenda_ produc- 
tion at the A. V. Roe plant is for the 
company’s CFIOO, there has been a 
lot of speculation about the possibility 
of equipping the standard fighter, the 
FS6, or “Sabre” with Orendas. 
§ factory space, 
Canadair, in Montreal, is turning out 
Sabres. Company officials say they 
have a capacity to build “thousands” 
wt them. The hold-up here has been 
that the present engines are imported 
trom the U.S., and the American de- 
mand has cut into the supply available 


t 


tor Canada 


Through 40 acres of 


| 
| 
i 


sean. i te Bi. . aa 


ig eres 





i | | es, like the Grattan strain, 
‘ \ raditional to Ontario harness racing, 
Such tradition and sport combine to at- 


tract U.S. guests to this provinee. The 
nnual influx of these tourists brings added 
ss that benefits us all 


pitality brings this added prosperity back 
year alter vear John Labatt Limited. 


Ontario hos- 





\ ¢ 

| 
HARNESS RACING 
FANS 


FOR 


BREWERS SINCE 1832 





The Orenda is a much more power- 
ful engine than the one installed in the 
Sabre when it made the world’s speed 
record of 670 mph. On a strictly 
routine flight from Toronto to Mont- 
real, the Orenda-powered Sabre aver- 
aged 665 mph. 


Sabre-Orenda 

The combination has been tested at 
a USAF test base in California. The 
results were most impressive. Judging 
from comments on them, the Sabre- 
Orenda combination nullifies most of 
the advantages the MIG has over the 
present Sabre. At the same time the 
Sabre’s advantages over the MIG are 
maintained. This is particularly com- 
forting knowledge in view of the re- 
cent testimony of General Hoyt Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Air Force. Vandenberg told the Senate 
Committee investigating MacArthur’s 
dismissal that the reason U. S. pilots 
were able to inflict such heavy casual- 
ties on the Red air force was the sup- 
eriority of U.S. training and gunnery 
control. These offset the technical su- 
periority of the Russian-made MIGs. 

How the CF100-Orenda combina- 
tion stacks up has yet to be proven in 
combat, but armament, climb, range, 
all-weatherness, and abilitv to do day 
or night n air-borne 
aggressor will be in for some unpleas- 
ant shocks. 

It’s not a question of which to use— 
Sabre or CF100—for they each have 
their special jobs. Airmen say the 
CF100 is to the Sabre what the Mos- 
quito was to the Spitfire. 


jobs indicate an 


The Jetliner 


After the Avro Jetliner made _ its 
first flight from Toronto to New York 
last vear, the Americans were the 
first to recognize that this plane had 
catapulted Canada into the lead 
position in inter-city commercial jet 
transport. 
work on 
which 


Avro’s commercial jet 
transport, culminated in the 
Jetliner, gave Canadian industry a 
head start in a new field in commercial 
aviation. Avro authorities say that if 
one airline converts to Jetliners the 
others will have to do likewise to keep 
up. 

At any rate, National Air Lines’ 
President G. T. Baker is convinced 
Last month he announced: “If the 
Canadian Avro Jetliner were in pro- 
duction today, National Air Lines 
would buy at least ten of them.” That 
would be the push the Avro people 
expect would start a snowballing of 
orders for their ploneer in inter-city 
commercial jet transport 
however, the Jet- 
liner has become a sort of casualty 


Untortunately, 


of the accelerated defence program. 
Its by no means shelved: for, though 
Avro’s production lines are set up for 
fast production of the CF100 and the 
Orenda, the military potentialities of 
the Jetliner are not being overlooked. 

Following Air Force 
military uses 


tests, sug- 
include: hos- 
pital aircraft, troop transport, navi- 
gational trainer, and air-to-air refuel- 
ling tanker for high speed jet aircraft. 

Ihe Jetliner, the CFIOO and the 
Orenda engine are tangible evidence 


gested 


of Canada’s leadership in a new phase 
of the air age. But just as tangible, and 
perhaps more important to Canada’s 
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JET MAN, Walter N. Deisher, Avro : a 
Vice - President and Gen. Manager 3 ( 
] 
maintenance of her position, is 
development of tools, skills and indus yn 
tries tor the manufacture of jet air- e 
cratt which has paced Orenda, CF | 0 Wi 
and Jetliner development. shir 
They say that jet aircraft and en- Nat 
gines are simple in operation, easy t ope 
understand. They also point out that den 
this simplicity disappears when yo in t 
get down to designing and manufae- sucl 
turing them. tror 
Drawings for the Jetliner used Gu 
over I!2 million square feet of blue- s 
print paper, and in the plane’s elec ie 
trical system are more than 712 miles ‘ hie 
of wiring. All in all, the designing ae 
the Jetliner’s electrical system toc ee 
more engineering work than that re- oe 
quired to design the electrical systen Fess 
of a 20-storey building. Remembering a 
that this and the Orenda and ios 
CFIOO are Canadian products made % 
by Canadians who started practica for 
from scratch, you can see what this dire 
Canadian venture has meant in the Var 
way of new skills, tools and industries a hi 
tor the country. it 1 
B ine 
Subcontracts iat 
A. V. Roe Ltd., at Malton, Ont Col 
is the core of a network of subcor g staf 
Son 
tracting that spreads from the Faire hill 
Aviation Co., at Eastern Passage, NS : 
to MacDonald Brothers Aircraft Ltd ; \ Bs 
in Winnipeg. Some 400 plants are oN 
involved. 
Besides this, Avro has built up de- 
velopment and testing facilities that 
match those anywhere in the world 
and has developed machines for man @ 
ufacturing Operations peculiar t) ga 
turbines and jet aircraft 
Canadian progress in jet proj \sion 
has been spectacular during the last 
five years. What's particularly er: cour 
aging is the fact that this new and 4% 
growing Canadian industry is not 4 
“war baby”. The foundations are 
strong, and the heights it can each 
appear almost limitless. If the Vest’s 
rearmament program achieves 1's ob- 
jective and deters aggression, Ca ada’ 
contribution to a jet age will ce: tainly 
have done its part. And more than 
that, the Canadian industry wil have 
a head start on its American compet 
itors when normal commerce gets 
going again. SUN 








| 7] CREATION AND RECREATION 


NCLE TOM'’S cabin is to be restor- 

It's over 100 years since Rev. Jo- 

ith Henson (the fictional Uncle Tom) 

; caped into Canada and settled near 
© resden, Ont. Soon after he built his 
suse. Forty years ago it was moved. 
1en three years ago William Chapple, 

51-year-old district farmer, bought 

e original land and the house was 
oved back. Now Chapple plans to 
‘store the house. And as a salute to 


) \ ncle Tom's escape, the Niagara Barn 
) theatre at Allanburg played their 
© \00th Anniversary of the first produc- 
} ion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the week 
3 ee 

# June 29. 

g 

) & The Massey Royal Commission on 
©» Arts and Culture recommended that 


Canada have a national art gallery. 
Canada gets around to having one, 
looks as if another Massey might 
the architect. Hart P. V. Massey, 

S son of the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey of 

I 1¢ Royal Commission, has been 

( warded the Pilkington Glass Scholar- 

ship for his thesis and design for a 

National Gallery. The contest was 

open to the two top graduating stu- 

dents in the schools of architecture 
in the four Canadian universities with 
such schools. Hart Massey is a BA 
trom Oxford and won the Croix de 
Guerre with the RCAF in the last war 


e B the West saluted the East when 
the University of Alberta announced 
the winners of their first national 
iwards in arts. The winners were all 
residents of Toronto: Mazo de la 
Roche, in letters; Dr. Healey Willan, 
tor music: and A. Y. Jackson, for 


painting. 


@ July and August are busy months 
for Canada’s top drama teachers and 
IIS directors. Ian Dobbie, Director of 
Vancouver's Little Theatre. is giving 
a July course in acting and directing 
it Vernon, BC, under sponsorship of 
the Okanagan Drama Festival Asso- 
lation. At the University of British 
>) Columbia, the Drama Summer School 
staff will include UBC's Dorothy 
" Somerset, Sydney Risk and Joy Cog- 
¢ > hill of I vervman Theatre. At Queen’s 
» University, Kingston, Charles Ritten- 
a B house (Supervisor of Speech Arts, 


7 —D'Arcy 
SUMMER school: Dorothy Somerset 











President. He’s St. Clair Balfour, Jr.. 
and he will take the place of Frederick 
I. Ker who is withdrawing from active 
newspaper management 


Blanch Hogg and Kenneth Basquette 
again on the staff. In Toronto Stern- 
dale and Hilda Sterndale Bennett con- 
duct their own summer school. And 
at Big Cove Camp, NS, there will be 
a 10-day Vacation School. @ The National Hide Association has 
: honored a Canadian for the first time. 
They have awarded a plaque “for out- 
standing achievement” in the hide and 
leather industry to William Bushen- 
baum of Quebec, President of the Na- 
tionai Hide Company, and the oldest 
Canadian in the National Hide Asso- 


Montreal Protestant School Board) 
will teach classroom dramatics and 
Dr. William Angus of Queen’s, heads 
the Drama and Radio Workshop. 

At the London Little Theatre, Lon- 
don, Ont., (in association with Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario) there is a 
Summer School of Theatre, with 


@ Announcement has been made that 
Wilfred Pelletier has been appointed 
Director of the Quebec Symphony Or- 
chestra, to succeed Captain Edwin 
Belanger. 


@ The Hamilton Spectator, Hamilton, 


Ont., has a new publisher and Vice- ciation. 





Just fifty short years ago the vast Canadian forests stood 
defiant in grim, impregnable solitude . . . yielding reluctantly 
to but a few hardy pioneers. Now the silent interiors echo with 
the multiple sounds of axe on wood, the keening of chain 
saws and the giant panting of bulldozers . .. mill towns 
bustle by lakesides, turning out featherweight toothpicks 
or ship keels a hundred feet long. 

With over one million square miles of natural 
resources, 7,700 Canadian lumber companies annually 
saw wood products for home and foreign use valued 
at nearly half-a-billion dollars, half of which is 
realized from export to world markets. 

A strong and growing industry, lumbering in forest 
and mill also contributes substantially to the economic 
well-being of many hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians engaged in shipping and manufacturing. 




























*One of a series 
of tributes to 
Canadian enterprise, 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
... serving Canada for 30 years 








Keeping pace 
with the rapid 
developments of the 
lumber industry, 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company Limited 
provides woodworking machinery, scales, mater- 
ials handling equipment, stationary and marine 
diesel engines and industrial supplies for woods 
operations and for the manufacture of finished 
wood products. 


This year, as we celebrate our fiftieth anniversary 
of service to Canadians through industry, Fairbanks- 
Morse takes pleasure in congratulating the Canadian 
lumber industry on its own fifty vears of progressive 
service to Canadians in every walk of life. 


The Company welcomes your enquiries for anything in 
Industrial Equipment. Twelve hundred employees are 
ready to serve or advise you from fifteen branches and 
warehouses across the country. 


Consult C F-M—The Departmental Store for your Industry 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Fifteen Branches Across Canada 








DIESEL ENGINES ° PUMPS ° SCALES ° ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT > FARM EQUIPMENT e HEATING EQUIPMENT ‘ EAM GOODS 


MACHINERY © ‘INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES © RAILWAY & CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT © MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT © = AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 








... Modern Bathrooms “Standard” EQUIPPED 


It's a fact! Building or remodelling the trend in neat, modernistic line of the Penledge Lavatory, 

home planning is toward the ultra-modern bath- Master Pembroke Bath and Compact Closet 

room... and the preference is Standard Plumb- blend in perfect harmony with the attractive 
oo ' decorative scheme. Designed for the utmost in 

ing Fixtures for style, quality and value. 

utility and beauty, all Standard equipment is 


In the modern bathroom illustrated above the quality-built for dependable long service. 


Made in Canada fer Canadians by 


Standard Sanitary « DOMINION RADIATOR 


TORONTO, CANADA LIMITEO 


SERVING HOME AND INDUSTRY 


‘Standard PLUMBING FIXTURES * DOMINION HEATING EQUIPMENT 











